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The Useful Shropshires. 


This breed, having its home in the Downs 
of England, is very symmetrical and stylish 
inform. The head should show refinement 
in every feature, with moderate length. A 
characteristic attribute is for it to be closely 
covered with wool, the cap between the ears 
being dense, running to the bridge of the 
nose and joining that which covers the 
cheek and lower part of the head. The 
ears should be far apart, pointed and mod- 
erate in thickness, and preferably covered 
to the tip with fine, curly wool. There 
should not be the least evidence of horns, 
as the places where these sometimes appear 
should be covered with wool. 

The neck should be nicely attached and 
full,and of sufficient length to carry the 
head with peculiar style, The body,:to 
possess this characteristic smoothness and 
symmetry, must be somewhat circular and 
roundribbed. The back should be straight, 
strong and knit, sothat the handling of this 
part shows it to be smooth and evenly 
covered. The loin must be wide and hips 
not prominent, and the quarters lengthy 
and deep. The characteristic of this part 
should be maintainedon the outside of 
the thigh and on the inside as well, mak- 
ing the twist not only deep but 
pluap with flesh. The fleece should 
be strong and fine in fibre, with all 
the density possible. From the bridge of 
the nose to the fetlock, as well as along 
the belly, a dense covering of wool is desir- 
able. In opening the fleece the fibres, 
which are generally about three inches 
long, should part readily, show clear white 
in strong contrast tothe pink skin. About 
these appear distributed anywhere in the 
tleece. The characteristic markings for the 
face and legs area rich dark brown in color. 
The best typeof this breed shows an un- 
usual combination of quality and quantity 
of both wool and mutton. 


-— 
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A High-Grade Milk Route. 


The demand for high-grade milk seems to 
be increasing. An article that can be 
guaranteed sweet, rich, clean and fresh is, 
of course, better for children and invalids, 
likewise tor others who can afford to pay 
the price. These fancy routes seem to pay 
well when managed with care and energy. 
A route which is quite a model of its class 
has been carried on for some years at a 
profit by the agricultural college of Illinois. 
The system is much the same as practiced 
by the dairy department of New Jersey 





\gricultural College and by several private 
milk routes in New York and New Eng- 
land. There is slight question in regard to 
success after the management has gained 
the confidence of leading physicians and of 


the well-to-do class of the community. 

rhe product is sold at seven to twelve 
ceits, compared with five to eight cents for 
ordinary milk, Dr. William H. Park of 
the New York Medical Society Commission 
Sass that so-called ‘* certified ’’ milk is sup- 
pied by seven firms to New York city, and 
ho’ over 1150 gallons per day in all. Of so- 
Called * inspected ’? milk only 250 gallons by 
vie firm. How far does 1400 gallons certi- 
lie milk go among two million people? 
I. retail price is twelve cents per quart, 
a \st eight cents for bottled milk from 
“tter class of dealers. 

s Illinois route sells its product in a 

‘ity and gets 7} cents for milk and 174 
( lor Cream. The manager of the dairy 
(d ment, W. J. Frazer, writes as follows: 


BARN CONVENIENCES. 
‘arn is capacious and provided with 
ig system of ventilation, which in- 
‘ constant supply of fresh air without 
¢ /a draught on the cows. It is well 
‘on all sides, and so arranged as to 
the sanitary requirements and the 
so essential for dairy cows. The 
8 nd mangers are roomy, and con- 
: | with special regard to the comfort 
ar inliness of the animal. All inside 
¢ ‘tion is made of dressed lumber, 
1 i cement, and thus is easily kept 
Uhe vows are well bedded with clean 
requently renewed, and ithe floors 
‘\lers are scrubbed each day. No dirt 
s allowed to accumulate, and every 
Pry ction is taken against dust and bad 
il milking-time, 


THE HERD. 
® specimens of Holstein-Friesians, 
*, Guernseys and Ayrshires, witha 
“lected grades, comprise the Univer- 
'd, which, bred to the best sires ob- 
‘ve, iS maintained as a breeding herd 
+h order of excellence. 
tine ‘ health of the animals is kept con- 
un a in view. They are frequently in- 
Slene, by the professor of veterinary 
tube... and are occasionally tested for 
‘culosis, thus making the milk safe for 








A FAMOUS SHROPSHIRE. 
Shropshire ram, Ringleader, a frequent prize winner and stock ram at the head of the Altamont flock, owned by Dr. G. Howard, 





Altamont Stock Farm, Millbrook, N. Y. 





infant use, without being either pasteurized 
or sterilized. 
PREPARING THE MILK. 

Preparatory to delivery, the bottled milk 
is placed in zinc-lined wooden boxes, thus 
keeping it both clean and cool. In hot 
weather chipped ice is packed about the 
bottles to preserve their low temperature 
until they reach the consumers. Bottling 
not only prevents contamination during 
delivery, but also insures to all correct 
measure and uniform richness. 

The pails, strainer, cooler, bottles and 
everything with which the milk comes in 
contact are first rinsed in cool water, then 
thoroughly washed in hot water and soda, 
again rinsed, and afterwards sterilized tor 
twenty minutes with live steam in a brick 
sterilizer. They are then both clean and 
sterile, and do not infect the milk. 

The dairy is kept scrupulously clean, and 
is at all times free from dust and bad 
odors. The surroundings are favorable for 
pure air, and nothing producing bad odors 
is allowed to accumulate. Every effort is 

made to produce a milk that is as nearly free 
frum all impurities und contamination as 
can be secured by most carefully observing 
all the principles and facts known to the 
science of dairying. 

We have found by experimentation at the 
University that most of the filth and bac- 
teria that find their way into milk come 
from the surface of the udder during the 
milking process. To prevent this contami- 
nation, the loose dirt is brushed from the 
sides and bellies of the cows, the udders 
are washed and wiped, as shown in the il- 
lustration, and the milkers are required to 
cleanse their hands and put on clean white 
suits and caps. 

The first milk drawn is rejected as it con- 
tains many bacteria, which have developed 
in the milk at the orifice of the teats since 
the last milking. As soon as drawn the 
milk is removed to the milk room and either 
separated or cooled at once. 


CREAMING AND MIXING. 


Cream is quickly obtained by passing 
milk through a centrifugal separator that 
has a speed of seven thousand revolutions 
per minute, and that may be adjusted to 
produce any desired richness. By this 
process the cream 1s secured before it com- 
mences to sour, and us it is immediately 
cooled it makes a product of excellent keep- 
ing quality. 

The'cream is frequently examined with the 
Babcock test, and by the adjustment of the 
separator the fat is kept at twenty-five per 
cent., which is the University standard for 
cream. The milk also is frequently tested, 





and held to the standard by adding sufficient 


skimmilk or cream to bring the fat to four 
per cent. 

From the cooler the milk all runs directly 
into one receiving vat, where it is thoroughly 
mixed when the milking is completed. 
Enough cream or skimmilk is then added 
to bring the butter fat to four per cent. 
Because of the constant uniformity of this 
milk, it is much better for infant feeding 
than the milk from a single cow, as the 
milk from one cow frequently varies greatly 
from milking to milking. 

After the milk is standardized it is put 
into sterilized bottles and immediately 
sealed with paraffin pulp caps to prvtect it 
from contamination. It is then placed in 
the refrigerater and held below 40° F. 
until delivered. 





improving a New England Farm. 

I know about thousands of farms in the 
Northeast, where the plow land is nearly 
all hay land, writes T. B. Terry, in the 
‘Practical Farmer. It is mowed right along 
year after year,and often the returns are 
very small. If the land is so rocky that 
plowing is really not practicable, why there 
isno more to be said. The owners must 
usually get along with a very small income. 
This is sometimes the case, and I am sorry 
indeed for the friends thus situated. But 
often it may. not be the case where people 
think it is. Doubtless a large part of the 
“hay land” of the New England States 
could be plowed and crops grown in rota- 
tion profitably. Where this course is prac- 
ticable the improvement might soon be as 
marked, perhaps, as it was on the Kentucky 
farm told about last week. Difference in 
latitude makes no difference about the 
general principles that underlie successful 
farming. The only matter about which 
there is any question is whether local diffi- 
culties, such aa rocks in the soil, side hills 
that wash, etc., will make the cost of plow- 
ing and working the soil too great in pro- 
portion tothe returns received. 

MORE PLOWING. 

Forty years ago there was much less 
plowing done here where 1 live than there 
is now. One had to go a good ways to find 
a straw stack. Farmers that I personally 
knew kept the bulk of their land in grass 
and mowed it’ year after year. In some 
cases I know it did not produce over a ton 
of hay per acre in a favorable season, and 
decidedly less in a dry year. If you could 
get reports of the crops of hay in those 
years you would usually find it stated that 
new seeded grass fields promised well, or 
yielded finely, but old meadows were poor, 
or almost a failure. Yeur after year these 
facts stared farmers in the face, and still 





they were slow to learn the lesson that was 





plain, namely, to not have old meadows, or 
mowing fields. Gradually a change did 
come about, however, owing tothe influence 
of agricultural papers and Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes and from the watching of the work of 
the more progressive farmers. Now there 
are straw stacks on about every farm, and 
corn and oats, etc., are commonly grown. 
Most farmers follow a regular rotation of 
crops. What is the result? 


HELPED BY ROTATION. 

Well, I have seen two or three tons of hay 
cut per acre on the same farms that I know 
rarely produced more than one ton years 
ago. This means that as much hay is 
grown, perhaps, as formerly, but on about 
one-third of the land. The other two-thirds 
are left for other crups, corn, wheat, oats, 
etc. And these crops are usually quite 
good. Our best farmers here hardly raise 
less than twenty-five to thirty bushels of 
wheat per acre now, and fifty or sixty of 
oats. Of course more are grown sometimes. 
Instead of having little to do except when 
haying, our farmers are busy all through 
the season, putting in, caring for and har- 
vesting their various crops. The result is 
usually a largely increased net income. 

But rotation of crops helps in other ways 
than those that have been named. First, it 
enables one to decidedly increase the avail- 
able fertility of his soil. This by growing 
clover, say once in about four years, or, in 
some latitudes, by working in cow-peas. 
The clover can take nitrogen out of the air 
and leave it available for corn, wheat, etc., 
following. These last-named crops cannot 
get nitrogen from the air themselves. 
Nitrogen costs considerabie money when 
purchased in fertilizers. One can get it for 
nothing by growing clover in rotation, and 
about all he needs. Red clover, crimson 
clover and;cow-peas can do ull this work for 
us. Itis only.a question of which you can 
use to the best advantage. Next, thereisa 
large amount of unavailable plant-food ele- 
ments in all ordinary soils. When land 
lies in grass for many years, nature 
only makes a very small amount of 
this available in a _ season, after a 
time, unless the land is very fertile. 
Sometimes there will not be more than 
enough to grow one-half or one-quarter of 
a ton of hay per acre, and still the land by 
no means poor, simply unproductive, as it 
is managed. Man can so handle this same 
land by means of good tillage as to make 
much more of the plant-food elements in it 
available. The rotation gives him the 
chance to put in the tillage and get paid 
well for it, too. Any land that can be read- 
ily plowed I certainly would not leave in 
grass or clover more than two years. Dur- 
ing this time it skould bring heavy crops. 


Stir and mix it up, the more the better, 
when you plow. Let in the air. The de- 
caying sod and the manure you have to put 
on, along with the tillage, will put the land 
in shape to grow increased crops. 


TURN A HEAVY'SOD. 


One great advantage of proper rotation is 
that you plow a heavy sod, before it runs 
out, thus adding a large amount of vege- 
table material to the land. This is just 
whatis needed. To wait until the sod is 
practically about all gone, and then plow 
it, is to lose this chance. It is a serious 
mistake. Vegetable material decaying in 
the soil is a necessity for the best results 
from tillage. 

The astern farmer often says it is of no 
use to plow any more of his land for crops 
than be can put a heavy coat of manure on. 
He “knows” this, and so perhapg only 
three or four acres are plowed in a season. 
Truly it is not of much useto plow a run- 
out sod, that would produce about halfa 
ton of hay and sorrel per acre, unless you 
can manure it. But a heavy sod, largely 
clover roots, that grew two or three tons of 
hay per acre the year before, has far more 
available fertility in it. Proper tillage on 
such soil should bring fair crops. What 
manure one has should be spread thinly all 
over the poorer parts of the field to be 
plowed, at least, and I should expect in 
time to be able to put some on all the land. 
We follow a regular three-year rotation and 
manure all the land to be plowed each year, 
one-third of what we have, A manure 
spreader is helpfulin putting on so light a 
coat evenly all over. We have used one 
ever since they came out. 


THE DETAILS. 


Now let us take the case of the Eastern 
farmer who asks one how he shall bring up 
his farm. He has ninety acres of hay land. 
Suppose he should divide this into four 
equal parts. Then in due time, when he 
got going, he should have 224 acres in corn, 
224 in oats or spring wheat, and forty-five 
in grass and clover each year. That is, he 
would mow a piece two years in succession. 
In due time he might grow more hay than 
he does now and have something like nine 
hundrea bushels of corn, and as many or 
more of oats, or five hundred or six hun- 
dred of wheat, if that crop was grown. The 
straw could be largely used for bedding. 
These figures are moderate, where the land 
is reasonably fit for farming and if it ever 
was fairly good soil. Of course other 
crops can be grown instead of those men- 
tioned, according to location, climate and 
the wants of the farmer. For example, we 
grow hungarian grass and oats in place of 
the corn. Hungarian is a valuable crop 








on a dairy farm in the Northeast. Fur- 
ther South winter wheat should be grown 
instead of spring wheat. Such details our 
friends should work out for themselves. 
The general principles of rotation are valu- 
able everywhere. The reasons have been 
briefly given above. The details must 
be arranged to suit the locality. Now, 
my good brothers, this doctrine is a lit- 
tle contrary to what some of you have 
been taught, or may think. But wher- 
ever the land can be plowed without too 
serious expense, or loss from washing, 
it is surely right. I know that it has helped 
bring success in thousands of cases. You 
are wrong in keeping along in the old way 
and putting up with what comes. I want 
you to make more come. You can do it. 
You can force nature to give you much 
better returns from your land. This must 
come, with proper management and faith- 
ful work. The general statements made 
above are established facts. We have 
worked them out on our farm and know. 
Gradually bring your work into line. 


_—_er_-o__—_— 
Keeping Hen Manure. 


It has been a fact of common knowledge 
fora long time that, as ordinarily stored, 
hen dung loses a large part of its nitrogen. 
Because of the small number of hens kept 
by most farmers, little attention has been 
given to means of preventing these losses. 
The Maine Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion has made a careful study of the effects 
of chemicals upon the loss of nitrogen, and 
reached the following conclusions: 

By itself, hen dung isa one-sided nitrog- 
enous fertilizer, As usually managed, 
one-half or more of its nitrogen is lost, so 
that as ordinarily used it does not carry so 
great an excess of nitrogen. Because of its 
excess of nitrogen it will be much more 
economically used in connection with 
manures carrying phosphoric acid and 
potash. As both acid phosphate and kainit 
prevent the loss of nitrogen, it is possible 
to use them in connection with sawdust or 
some other dry material as an absorbent so 
as to make a well-bulanced fertilizer. For 
example, a mixture of thirty pounds of hen 
manure, ten pounds of sawdust or dry 
loam, sixteen pounds of acid phosphate 
and eight poundsof kainit would carry 
about 1.25 per cent. nitrogen, 4.5 per cent. 
phosphoric acid and two per cent. potash,. 


“| which, used at the fate of two tons per acre,, 


would furnish fifty pounds nitrogen, 185. 
phosphoric acid and eighty pounds potash. 
Cuas. D. Woops, Director. 


<i. 
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Quality of Cottonseed Meal. 


The Department of Foods and Feeding 
has recently made a collection of cotton- 
seed meal offered in Massachusetts mar- 
kets. According to Jenkins, the rules of 
the Cottonseed Crushers Association require 
“*choice”’ meal to contain a minimum of 6.6 
per cent. of nitrogen equivalent to 41.2 per 
cent. protein, and ‘“‘prime’’ meal 6.7 per 
cent. of nitrogen, or if from the South At- 
lantic States, 6.2 per cent. nitrogen equal to 
38.6 per cent. protein. About all of the 
meal now offered in this State is guaranteed 
to contain forty-three per cent. protein (6.88 
per cent. nitrogen) and nine per cent. tat. 

All of the samples collected were noticea- 
bly low in water, ranging from 5.27 to 7.80 
per cent. The sample branded Dixie con- 
tained only 34.71 per cent. protein and is de- 
cidedly inferior. Several other lots scarcely 
met their guarantees of forty-three per 
cent. Most of the samples collected were 
derived from the 1903 cotton crop. They 
had a bright yellow color and were quite 
freefrom hulls. A number of brands con- 
tained rather more ‘ linters ’’ or short fibre 
than was desirable. On the whole the 
quality of meal may be regarded with satis- 
faction, and shows an effort on the part of 
manufacturers and importers to place 
standard goods upon the market. The price 
of cottonseed meal has risen steadily since 
1899, when it could be bought for about $24 
aton. In spite of this fact, it may be con- 
sidered at present}one of the cheapest 
sources of protein for feeding purposes, as 
well as an economical source of organic 
nitrogen. J. B. Linpsay. 

Hatch Experiment Station, Amherst. 


Among the Farmers. 


1 believe that the time iscoming when al 
of our farming operations will be carried on 
co-operatively or by large companies. Com- 
petent management is what is required 
mostly at present, but with practice and ex- 
perience these will come.—Edwiu Hoyt, 
New Canaan, Ct. 

Labor has been, and still is, scarce and 
high; but by using three and four-horse 
teams on farm implements built for that 
purpose, one man is enabled todo almost 
two men’s work.—W. T. M., Ontario. 

In regard to barn construction, there is 
oue feature that I have not seen discussed, 
and that is the feed floor. All the barns 
that Ihave seen are either wholly or par- 
tially boarded up in front of the stock, which 
makes a lot of extra work in feeding and 
keeping the mangersclean. I find the best 
way is to raise the feed flcor about a foot 
above the bottom of the crib, and then have 
the front of the manger go down ona slant 
so al) the feed works down to them, and as 
there are no boards in front, all the chaff is 
swept down to them and saved, and the 
stock also have the benefit of the fresh air 
rom the barn. 1 have my tieup boarded 
tight between the stanchions, and in very 
cold weather I drop a curtain (a feed-sack 
tacked to the stanchion piece overhead) 
down at each animal’s crib, which shuts 
out the cold sufficiently when they are lying 
down to keep the tieup from freezing. A 
raised floor works admirably also for feed- 
ing sheep, as there is no dropping hay on 
their heads and necks, filling their woo) 
full of dirt.—P. R. Friend, Hancock County 
Me, 
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Dairy. 


Jersey Butter Tests. 

Beauty’s Ann 125277: Sire, Minerva’s 
Pogis 20085; dam, Beauty of Selma 95452. 
Butter, 15 pounds 2 ounces; milk, 231 
pounds 4 ounces. Test made from May 8 to 
14, 1903; age, 7 years 9 months; estimated 
weight, 950 pounds; fed 10 pounds wheat 
bran, 5 pounds ground corn and oats, 3 
pounds oil meal, 2 pounds cottonseed meal 
and 20 pounds corn ensilage, daily—timothy 
and clover hay. Property of Frank W. 
Hart, Cleveland, O. 

Bennie of Lawn 150765: Sire, Applause 
34234; dam, Texas Stella 97202. Butter, 15 
pounds 7 ounces ; milk, 315 pounds 5 ounces. 
Test made from Feb. 1 to 7, 1904; age, 4 
years 2 months; estimated weight, 850 
pounds; fed 10 quarts corn and oats chop, 
10 quarts wheat bran and 1 quart cotton- 
seed meal daily,—prairie hay. Property of 
A. F. Platter, Denison, Tex. , 

Exile’s Sappho 114262: Sire, Exile of St. 
Lambert 13657; dam, Volie of Sennett 2d. 
Butter, 25 pounds 6 ounces ; milk, 341 pounds 
9 ounces. Test made from Dee. 2 to 8, 1903; 
age, 7 years 11 months; actual weight, 985 
pounds; fed 14 pounds wheat bran, 3 pounds 
cottonseed meal, 3 pounds oil __meal, 8 
poinds ground corn and husks and 20 
pounds corn ensilage, daily—clover and 
timothy hay at noon. Property of Frank 
W. Hart, Cleveland, O. 

Goldie’s Floradora 162931: Sire, Gold- 
ie’s Torment 31676; dam, Delmary 2d 
$6846. Butter, 14 pounds 7 ounces; milk, 213 
pounds 6ounces. Test made from Feb. 14 to 
20, 1904; age, 4 years 1 month ;actual weight, 
810 pounds; fed 7 pounds ground corn and 
oats, 5 pounds wheat bran, 5 pounds shorts, 
4 ounces groand flax, 2 ounces salt and 7 
pounds beets, dailv—clover hay. Property 
of W. R. Long, Williamsburg, [a. 

Harriet Pogis 123753: Sire, Maud’s Eu- 
roto Pogis 34864; dam, Kalamata 103882. 
Butter, 16 poands 8} ounces; milk, 265 
pounds 4 ounces. Test made from June 23 
to 29, 1903: age, 8 years; estimated weight, 
800 pounds; fed 4 pounds per day of hominy 
and wheat bran, mixed in equal parts—tim- 
othy, clover and native grass pasture. Prop- 
erty of Austin Leonard, Troy, Pa. 

Harry’s Lina 10933z: Sire, Leoni’s Harry 
37789; dam, Nina Signalda 41432. Butter, 
28 pounds 9 ounces; milk, 288 pounds 8 
ounces. Test made from Jan. 25 to 31, 1903; 
age, 7 years 10 months; actual weight, 1030 
pounds; fed 70 quarts cottonseed meal and 
89 quarts rice bran—hay ad lib., Bermuda- 
grass pasture. Property of John A. Skan- 
nal, Sligo, La. 
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Butter Lower. 

The recent decline in prices of butter 
amounts to about one cent; a little more on some 
grades ana less on others. The cause of the 
weakness is the heavy stock of stored butter 
which all along hung over the market. The 
milder weather also tends to increase the output 
and the shipments. Much of the fresh made 
butter just now is not so good as that in storage 
and the competition is severe, much of the trade 
going to holders of storage butter. Only a small 
proportion of fresh made is really fancy and 
such meets with fair demand at prices quoted. 
Firsts and below are plenty and hard to sell 
without cutting prices. The storage people are 
doing their best to close out stocks before the 
usual great increase of productions in spring, 
and the markets as a result may be further af- 
fected. 

Reported arrivals at New York were quite 
liberal, but they included considerable storage 
butter from interior freezers. Besides this the 
butter seems to be getting in a little earlier this 
week than for some time past, and the receipts 
the last part of the week are not likely to be so 
heavy. Somewhat steadier advices are also 
coming from other points, so tbat it is thought 
that we may not have to go any lower for the 
present. The average run of fine goods was sold 
today at 24 cents, and that is still the official quo- 
tation for extras, but buyers in search of strictly 
fancy quality had to pay 244 to 244 cents. The 
best grades of first are also steady, but from 21 
cents downward the market remains very soft. 
It is more a question of finding buyers than of 
price. Held creamery has had considerable busi- 
ness, but at varying prices. 

Holders of storage goods all over the country 
now seem more anxious to close out their stocks 
and it is less a question of price than of securing 
an outlet for this held butter. The Western 
packings of imitation creamery and factory are 
unchanged; supplies are not large and values 
sustained. Renovated shows further decline 
twenty-five tubs extras sold under the call on 
*Change at 17 cents, and only a few of the fancy 
well-known brands command any more money. 
Shipments for the week include 1522 packages to 
Liverpool, two!hundred to Glasgow, 1285 packages 
to London, two hundred to Bristol and 1627 to 
Copenhagen. The additional clearances of the 
steamer Patricia, which sailed tor Hamburg last 
Saturday, indicate that she carried 1386 packages 
more than were reported at that time; most of 
these goods were on through billing. 

Cable advices to George A. Cochrane from the 
principal markets of Great Britain give butter 
markets as fairly steady under lighter receipts, 
with the position decidedly in the favor of sellers. 
Finest Danish, 24 to 25 cents; finest Australian 
and New Zealand, 21 to 22 cents; finest Canadian, 
20 to 21 cents; finest Russian, 18 to 20 cents; 
American ladles continue to drag at 15 to 16 
cents, and the best descriptions of process can be 
bought at 17to 18 cents much easier than they 
can be sold. Cheese markets are just the turn 
better in demand in consequence of ,the lighter 
receipts, but most holders are anxious to sell and 
are willing !o make concessions to move quanti- 
ties. Finest American and Canadian, 104 to 11 


cents. 








Hovicultural. 


Market Gardeners Oppose Reciprocity. 

At the meeting of the Boston Market Garden- 
ers Association March 5, the sentiment was 
strongly against Canadian reciprocity, particu- 
larly in farm products. The following resolution 
was presented by special committee and unani- 
mously adopted: 

“The Market Gardeners Association hereby 
protests against attempts to interfere with the 
protective tariff policy of the United States for 
the sake of promoting the selfish business inter- 
ests of individuals or communities. It makes 
this protest in the name of the great farming 
classes of State and nation. Upon the prosper- 
ity of its agricultural interest depends largely the 
prosperity of the country. Years and experience 
have taught this lesson and proved this fact. To 
the protective policy of the country is due the 
financial health of the farmer. To withdraw 
this protection means disease to him and disaster 
to the land. 

“ This association stands for the interest of the 
agriculturist; it stands for a protective tariff, 
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which has brought wealth to the country and 
prosperity to those whotill its soll. And the as- 
sociation protests against the eftorts of Mr, E. N. 
Foss and those behind him who are now rais(ng 
the banner of free trade under thejguise of rec- 
iprocity.” 

Remarks were made by president W. W. Raw- 
son, Michael Sullivan, Aaron Low, Thomas L. 
Creeley and George B, James. We give an ab- 
stract of Mr. James’ remarks on the subject, 
treated from the standpoint of the farmer. 

“ Canadian reciprocity in natural products, like 
the results of the farm, forest and fisheries, will 
practically mean free trade in those articles with 
the United States, because we produce those arti- 
cles in abundance ourselves. 

“ Wha’ possible object would it be for the New 
England farmer to be able, so far as the Canadian 
tariff is concerned, to ship apples, potatoes, on- 
fons, turnips and other farm products into Can- 
ada, where there would be no demand for the 
article, and where there are only five million of 
people, and in exchange for such a worthless 
privilege to permit the Canadian farmer to ship 
in apples, melons, potatoes, hay. eggs, butter 
and other farm products, free of tariff, to take 
advantage of a market of eighty million of 
people? All the Canaaians wish to ship into this 
country is composed of the same articles as we 
produce in abundance ourselves. This is not rec- 
iprocity This is free trade in those articles. 

“ The farmer needs protection as much in farm 
products as the manufacturer does in woolen 
goods, or the iron worker in the products of the 
forge and the rolling mill. The farmer might 
possibly stand free trade in farm products, if 
everybody else agreed to the free-trade policy, 
and the farmer could buy his clothing, his ma- 
chinery, his farm tools and implements, his 
sugar and other household necessities on a free 
trade basis, but it is manifestly unjust to place 
the farmer on a free-trade basis with his Cana- 
dian neighbors, when everything he wishes to 
purchase is on a tariff basis to protect his Amer- 
ican: neighbors. 

** Reciprocity, as we understand it, is the ex- 
change of such articles by one country as are 
not produced by the other. In that way recipro- 
cal trade is advantageous to both. If the Ca 
nadians could have free swing in this market 
their under-paid and under-fed farmers could 
swamp our New England and New York markets 
with their hay, potatoes, dairy products, apples, 
fruits and vegetables. 

“The present lot of the farmer in this section 
of the country is none too prosperous, and would 
only be ruined by Canadian reciprocity. We 
certainly do not want to build up our neighbors 
at the expense of our own interests. 

‘‘ The Canadians would not buy any more of 
us than they do now, for their principal imports 
from the United States now are articles which 
they cannot produce, like cotton, tobacco, re- 
fined oil, anthracite coal, and the like. Again, 
the Canadians say in plain terms that they pre- 
fer to trade with Great Britain, as Great Britain 
is allowed a preference of thirty-three per cent. 
on all the goods she imports into Canada. Thus 
the United States is discriminated against to the 
extent of thirty-three per cent. 

“‘This shouting about reciprocity with Canada 
is only a fad, to bring certain men crazy for office 
into prominence, and to bring certain selfish in- 
terests, like transportation, commission mer- 
chants and shipping merchants, into increased 
business at the expense certainly of the farmers 
and gardeners of this section of the country.” 

The subject of ‘Market Produce” was next 
taken up, and various suggestions for working 
up amarket for vegetables in the smaller towns 
and cities were given in a half-hour talk by Prof. 
F. A. Waugh of Amherst Agricultural College. 

We are not satisfied at tle college to teach 
merely by books and Dlackboard lessons,” said 
Professor Waugh. “We want to get the stu- 
dents into the field. With these plants we can 
teach how to grow celery, but we prefer three 
acres. Blackboard teaching will not do as much 
good. The student remembers better when he 
works it out in the field, and a little sweat will 
do no harm. Hence the college farm produces 
quite a surplus of vegetables and fruit; over 
$£000 worth last year. It is a strictly country 
market at Northampton and other nearby places, 
although we ship more or less of the surplus at 
times to Boston. Of the $500 worth of produce 
shipped daily to Northampton, about $200 comes 
from outside producing districts. More of it 
should be raised by local men, some who are 
neglecting their chances in this line. 

** Specialization is advised for a large market 
like Boston, but small markets are swamped 
with a little of any one thing, and local farmers 
divide the crop which pays, also better distrib- 
ute the labor and the inceme. A country market 
is strictly limited, and cannot use more than a 
certain quantity at any price, while in a city 
market anything that is fit toeat can be sold at 
some price. 
** One advantage of a country market is that the 
producers come into direct contact with consum- 
ers and can influence them. He can talk about 
new varieties, give away samples and quickly 
work up atrade. Another feature is that small 
lots make ‘an impression. A few baskets of 
choice grapes, for instance, established a repu- 
tation, and the college grapes have sold at five 
cents or more per basket above the New York 
grapes. Prices in the country markets are some- 
times lower than in Boston, and sometimes 
higher. For example, lettuce in early summer 
sells higher than in Boston. Expense of selling 
and delivery is not so large in a nearby market. 
Producers for a small market should work to- 
gether and not break down the market by fool- 
ishly cutting the prices. Each local market has 
its peculiarities and should be studied carefully.” 
In the brief discussion whieh followed, Mr, 
Sullivan spoke of the good advertising effect of 
putting up produce of uniform quality all through 
the package. Others present, however, believed 
that the packages should be topped. “ Put your 
be-t stuff in the ‘show windows,’ ” said one. 
‘*Pack as good as there ison top,” urged another 
“itis the &rst impression that sells.” 
“« Native produce of the best grade will always 
sell,’ sald Mr. Derby. ‘“‘We don’t care very 
greatly how much stuff comes from the South. 
It hurts us some, but we send some produce to 
the South. Itis giveand take. It is mainly the 
cheap labor of the South that makes its compe- 
tition dangerous.” Atter a little further discus- 
sion on topics suggested by the address, the an- 
nouncement was made that the next meeting 
would be held at Revere Town Hall, Saturday, 
March 19, all gardeners being invited to attend. 
Potatoes in Better Supply. 
The price of potatoes has held up surprisingly 
well so far, considering the increase of supplies 
which are expected to come with the first warm 
weather. Quotations are nearly ,unchanged, al- 
though some lines appear a little weaker, that is 
to say, some sales are reported at below the gen 
eral run of prices. 

The future depends on the stock in farmers’ 
hands in the sections which are still shut off 
from the markets by the condition of the roads. 
It seems that most of the Western stock will be 
needed for Western markets, and if so, the East- 
ern holders have the situation in their own 
hands. Ifthe stock is marketed gradually the 
price should not decline much now and should 
more than recover later in the season. Probably 
good-sized shipments will come from Maine 
about the middle of the month when the roads 
and railroads get into better working order. 

W. N. White, in the New York Commercial 
Bulletin: ‘‘The conditions of the potato mar- 
ket at present are very peculiar. Two weeks 
ago it was generally thought that potatoes would 
soon be cheaper. Such has not proven to be the 
case, and under the existing conditions I cannot 
see any such prospect ahead. The situation is in 
the hands of the New York State farmers; it is 
for them to decide whether we will have lower 
prices now and a reaction later,or whether 
they will hold their potatoes and force the 
prices higher for the present. The crop 
last year was but a light one, com- 
pared with previous years, and I do not con- 
sider tbat the farmers of New York State 
have enough marketable potatoes to make a 
lower market for any length of time. But in any 
event, it is within their power to continue the 
high prices for some time. My reasons for con- 
sidering this matter in the light that I do is that 
the Western demands are such that no Michigan 
or Wisconsin potatoes will be shipped East 
and that under the adverse conditions Maine 
will have all it can do supplying the New Eng- 
land States. The situation abroad appears to 
be that England ts not only consuming her own 








crop, but drawing largely on Belgium. And even 


with Ireland and Germany to supply the market 
it will soon be too latein the season to receive 
relief from those sources.” 








‘Literature. 


This new romance by the Baroness Von 
Hatten carries the reader to a lonely lizht- 
house on the English Channel where Vio- 
lett Maule, a buoy uf poetic temperament 
lives. His life is shadowed by a crime, 
which his father committed—poisoning his 
half-witted cousin, Alice, in order to obtain 
her large fortune—which resulted in his 
paying the penalty by hanging. As he 
grows older, Violett is continually reminded 
by ill-natured people of his father’s sin, 
until it seems as if life had nothing good in 
store for bim. Only on the island where 
Michael, the lighthouse keeper and his 
good wife, Agnes, gave him his home, was 
he never taunted. At last he makes friends 
with the little daughter of some ordinary 
theatrical people who have taken a cottage 
on the mainland for the summer, and there 
under the name of Steve Adams, he and 
Minnie Baynes play in the sand to their 
hearts’ content. Minnie takes the lad to 
her parents, and Jim Bayne, a broken-down 
player, discovers his talent for music. He 
takes the boy to the rector of the village 





was necessary to cross the water on a ferry, 
and with the aged maid, Gertrud, quietly 
knitting away at her side, and the silent 
coachman, August, on the driver’s seat, 
Elizabeth had ap undisturbed opportunity 
to view the country as slie rode along. The 
trio had scarcely crossed the sheet of 
water and resumed their overland journey 
when a motor car was spied approaching 
in the distance. Now these horses had not 
seen an auto, and so Elizabeth commanded 
August to stop while she and Gertrud 
jumped out. Before Elizabeth had time to 
ran to the horses’ Leads, the motor whizzed 
past, but when she and Gertrud thought 
about resuming their seats, August was 
speeding on in the distance. They called 
to him to stop, but the hurses continued on 
and on, and Elizabeth and her maid were 
compelled to take up the journey on foot. 
This is the firat of her unscheduled experi- 
ences in Rugen, and it is in the telling of 
them in her quiet, graceful and humorous 
way that the book charms the reader. 

An experience at Gohren is-worth point- 
ingout. There she arose early and went in 
bathing, only.to find that another woman 
was in the or, too, and the stranger was 
altogether too friendly in the matter of con- 
versation. Imagine Elizabeth’s surprise 
when after both had completed their bath 
and dressed she recognized the stranger as 





her cousin Charlotte, whom she had not 








BUILDINGS AND HERD OF HIGH-GRADE MILK ROUTE. 





church, and arrangements are made to give 
bim lessons on the piano. But Violett never 
acquires technique, and, indeed, he de- 
scribes music by color, “that is a green 
piece,” he says, confusing music with the 
color of the water, which has become so 
familiar tohim. Heis, of course, smitten 
with Minnie, and later in life when he goes 
to the big city he meets her there, wooes 
and all but wins her hand and heart. At 
the last moment her professional mother, 
drunk with liquor, tells her daughter of 
the crime of Violett’s father, and Minnie 
(now a proud young ehorus girl) rejects the 
sensitive young man. During his stay in 
the city he takes part in a new play written 
by the dying Jim Baynes, who befriended 
him, but a revengeful young lady in the 





seen for ten years. Charlotte was thirty, 
with a checkered career. Edueated at one 
of the English colleges for women, she had 
captured about all the honors, and then in 
her last year, married a German savant 
of sixty, against the wishes of her family. 
She went to live in ‘the south of Ger- 
many, where, the author ouys, she brought 
‘a potential professor into the world every 
year, and every year cut short its career, 
after o sazving posed of from ten days te 
a fortnight. None of the children lived 
long enough to meet the next one, and after 
six years she started out lecturing in the 
cause of women. It was this interesting 
Fareg seen 4 that Elizabeth met, and Char- 
otte became her traveling companien for a 
time. The details of the trip are sufficient 
to fill a good-sized book, but it is a capital 
piece of literature which the author has 
written. (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50.) 
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company chides him on his‘ofigin, and that 
ends his histrionic career. 

On the whole, Violett had am unhappy 
time of it, even when he is taken in by a fa- 
mous musician, whose wife he had known 
in his boyhood days, and we eventually find 
him back with Michael and Agnes, resisting 
Minnie’s belated attempts.to renew his old- 
time relations with her. The author gives 
us a variety of characters, ene of the best 
being Sonnenthal, the great musical genius. 
There are rapid changes of incident anda 
keen analysis of the meeds of a musician, 
but we miss the grace and lightness of 
touch which characterized ‘“‘ Our Lady of 
the Beeches.” The story is sombre, almost 
unreal in parts, with a few touches of 
humor, which relieve the periods of agony 
through which Violett passes. Yet, on the 
whole, it is an artistie piece of writing, with 
a@ musical atmosphere which is rare in nov- 
els. {(Buston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Price, $1.50.) 

The author of ** Elizabeth and Her German 
Garden,’’ who continues to write anony- 
mously, has added the story of her advent- 
ures in Rugen to her growing list of books, 
and those who have enjoyed her previous 
stories will need no urging to take up the 
latest volume. There’s nothing in the way 
of excitement in the books by this author, 
and the thread of the story is so slight that 
in the hands of a less accomplished writer 
the book would fall flat. But not so with 
‘‘ Flizabeth.”” Here is a woman who leads 
a quiet life, but who gets more out of life 
than the “society favorite’? or ‘“‘new 
woman ’’ may hope to obtain. And she re- 
cords her experience in such a fresh, crisp 
and whimsical way that the unwilling 
reader is fairly captivated. 

Here we have the story of her experiences 
while making a tour of Rugen, the biggest 
island which Germany possesses, lying in 
the Baltic Sea, o% the coast of Pomerania. 
Round this island Elizabeth wished to walk 
one summer, but, finding no one who would 
accompany her on foot, she took to a carriage, 
accompanied by her maid, Gertrud. Taking 
thetraint Miltzow, which ison the main 
land, Elizabeth found the coachman there, 
awaiting her arrival, and after the luggage 
was securely packed, the two passengers 
took their seats and the journey com- 
menced. To reach the island of Rugen it 





Hotes. amd Queries. 


THE NEw Asiatic CITY.—‘S. N.”: Harbin, 
Manchuria, is but three years old, but it is one of 
the greatest cities of Asia, and has the largest 
European population of any Asiatic city, con- 
taining sixty thousand Russians, besides the 
soldiers, and forty thousand Chinese. It will be 
the great flour-milling city of that region. 

ARTIFICIAD. CAMPHOR.—“ V’’: The artifieial 





or, as it is technically calied jsynthetic, produc- } 


tion of camphor,.on a commercial scale, is in op- 
eration at a.manufacturing plant as Port Chester, 
N. Y. Camphor has hitherto been obtained 
from the sap ofatree in Formosa, and the in- 
dustry has.been in the hands of a syndieate. The 
product costs the consumer from fift -five to 
sixty cents per pound. The new artificial cam 
phor is made froin tuzpentine. Cumphor is tur- 
pentine plus one atom of oxygem. By a some- 
what comoplieated process this atom of oxygen is 
forced inte turpentine, and artificial camphor, 
which differs in no way fromthe natural produet, 
is obtained. Itis said that by this process cam- 
phor can be produced and sold considerably be 
low the prevailing price for the natural product. 
The yieM of camphor is twenty-seven per cent. 
of the weight of turpentine used; that is, from 
one bundred pounds of turpentine twenty-seven 
pounds of camphor can be made. 

THE LientTs OF LONDON —“ Kester”: The 
most recent returns show that the streets of the 
118} square miles of London are lighted by 4974 
electric arc lights, 1185 electric incandescent 
lights, 56,690 invandescent gas lamps and 18,248 
flat flame gas burners. m 

PNEUMONIA.—“ S.R”: The parasite of pneu- 
monia is just Bow our worst enemy, having in 
the past decade gained over the “ great white 
plague ” in the mad race of our pursuing phun- 
toms. A museum of security must assign unto the 
manacles which may restrain this king of life- 
destroyers the highest pedestal. Pneumonia and 
consumption are running in this bot pursuit for 
our lives almost neck and neck. The general 
tables of the last census give the *“ white plague ” 
the lead, but Chief King of the division of vital 
statistics recently pointed to his statistics from 
those parts of the country in which all causes of 
death are systematically registered as the more 
accurate. These put pneumon’a ahead, and if 
deaths from this disease are in the same propor- 
tion throughout the country generally as in these 
registration areas, 146.000 of us die annually from 
pneumonia, 145,000 from consumption. The an- 
nual death rate from either pneumonia or 
consumption is greater than the annual mortality 
average of both armies during the civil war, the 
bloodiest strugyle in our history. Either of these 
diseases kills more Americans in a year than our 





Union troops did Confederates during the entire 


struggle between the States. Heart disease is 
enemy, diarrhoeal diseases, 
kidney diseases, apoplexy and cancer ranking 
next. Like pneumonia, all of these destroyers, 
except diarrhoeal diseases, aré on the increase. 
In fact, the fatal diseases of adult life and ad- 
vanced age are in the ascendant, while those 
which select infants and youths as their victims 
are tailing in power. — 

IMMORTELLE WREATHS.—“L. M.”: The 
man re of immortelle wreaths in Paris 
occupies at least 1500 persons. The immortelles 
are gathered about the beginning of October, 
and come chiefly from the arid hills in the middie 
and south of France. They are brought to the 
markets in their natural condition, and the 
yellow blossoms are dyed green, red aud white, 
and woven into wreaths by special workmen in 
readiness for Ail Saints’ and All Souls’. days, 
when all good Parisians visit their relatives’ 
graves. On these “fetes des morts,”’ the gates of 
the cemeteries are beset with crowds of dealers 
in immortelle wreaths, wire crosses and bead 
crowns. At Pere la Chaise alone more than two 
hundred thousand persons are calculated to visit 
the cem , and the sale of immortelle wreaths 
varies from twenty thousand to 26,000. 

-How Russia 1s RuLED.—‘ Inquirer”: The 
government of Russia is an autocracy with the 
Czar as supreme ruler and legislator, and the 
only source of power in the body politic. He, how- 
ever, delegates the administration of the empire 
to four chief councils: the Council of State, a con- 
sultative body, whose members he appoints; the 
Ruling Senate, a partly deliberative and partly 
executive body, having to do with the laws and 
the general administration of the Eupire; the 
Holy Synod, and the Committee of Ministers. 
For purposes of local government the empire is 
divided into ten general governments, each 
under a governor-general. These general gov- 
ernments are subdivided into seventy-nine gov- 
ernments, each under a civil governor, and into 
eighteen provinces, each under a military gov- 
ernor. The governments are again subdivided 
into districts and special. governors are placed 
ever the large towns. European Russia is di; 
vided into communes which again are grouped as 
cantons. Communal and cantonal affairs are in 
the hands of communal and cantonal assemblies. 
The administration of the districts is to a cer- 
tain extent, and in some governments intrusted 
to elective district assemblies, called zemstvos, 
and there are elective administrative bodies in 
most towns and cities. 

THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE.—‘ W.”’: The pole 
of the magnetic needle does not always point to 
the North. If a captain sailing his ship from 
New York to Europe should not make due al- 
lowance for the needle’s idiosyncrasies, he 
would be more apt to reach the North Cape than 
his destination. Prof. Simon Newcomb writes 
informingly about ‘‘ The Mariner’s Compass ”’ in 
the February Harper’s. The phenomena of the 
needle—its strange changes, not definitely ex- 
plainable by any known law—form a large and 
interesting portion of Professor Newcomb’s 
paper. All the research of science has failed 
thus far to discover the reason for the various 
deviations of that tiny but all-powerful guide to 
mankind. 








Popular Science. 


——The most obvious changes on the sun are 
those marked by spots, and it has been long 
understood that the cycle of eleven years in 
which these spots occur, corresponds to a siini- 
lar cycle in rainfall on the earth. More.-recent 
study of solar influence, says Lockyer, show that 
it is the prominences instead of the spots that 
are chiefly associated with atmospheric and mag- 
netic disturbances on the earth. The prominence 
eyele of 3.7 years is especially conspicuous in the 
meteorology of India, while a third cycle—thirty- 
five years in length—has been traced recently in 
the climates of the whole earth, each eleven- 
year cycle being different from that immediately 
preeeding and that following. 

—*“ Meteorit” is the name given to the new 
metal of W. Rubel, a German chemist, which is 
suid to be aluminum hardened by a chemical 
proeess. The specific gravity is practically the 
same as that of aluminum; the metal is not 
affeeted by weak acids, the atmosphere or sea 
water ;.it can be cast like iron, and has eight 
per cen‘. greater tensile strength than cast iron; 
and it can be recast indefinitely. It can be rolled 
cold, is nearly as conductive as copper, re- 
tains a high polish, and can be plated. 

——The automatic compass of M. Heit, which 
has been brought to notice in Marseilles afier a 
test of severai months, is claimed to offer an im- 
portant new aid to navigation. The basin is di- 
vided into isolated sections, and an electric cur- 
rent is so arranged that a flexible wire moving 
over @ small silver index attached to the card 
gives a record minute by minute of the angle of 
the needle with the meridian, thus supplying a 
complete register of the ship’s course and of the 
time of the helmsman’s changes. Certain sec. 
tions are connected to call-bells, which signal to 
the commander any unusual deviations. The 
apparatus shows the speed of the vessel by 
registering the revolutions of the screw, and it 
also indieates the time of departure and of every 
stop and start. 

— Lough Neagh, covering 150 square miles in 
northern Ireland, has twice shown a remarkable 
phenomenon, as reported by Mr. W. S. Smith of 
Antrim. On Feb. 22, 1895, most of the ice in the 
lake broke up, leaving intact a strip a third of a 
mile wide along the southeastern shore, and a 
mile of this strip was raised at intervals of a few 
yards into bridges or tunnels, from which large 





| and small masses of ice were projected upon 


shore, forming a ridge two to fourteen feet high. 
A aged woman recalled a similar occurrence of 


| the cold winter of 1814-15. Where the ice—mixed 


with boulders—came from, and what shot the 


| blocks upon shore, are problems awaiting solu- 
tion 


—-Radium’s rays are of three kinds—Delta 
rays, hardly penetrating solids at all; Beta rags, 
moderately absorbed by solids and powerfully 
deflected by the magnet, and Gamma rays, diffi- 


| cult of absorption and not to be deflected. Radio- 


tellurium, the very active new substance that 
Professor Markwald of Berlin has found in ex- 
ceedingly minute quantity in pitch blende, gives 
off only Alpha rays. These were stopped by a 
sheet of paper, but they passed through a very. 
thin sheet of aluminum, and they showed in high 
degree the power of making air a good conductop 
of electricity. An electrolytic precipitation of 
some hundred-thousaniths of a gramme of the 
new substanee was placed on a copper plate. 
With this Professor Markwald stopped a set of 
electric chimes, caused a Leyden jar to discharge 
through the air without sparks, and rang an elec- 
tric bell by a current passed through the air from 
a condensing machine to the copper plate. A 
sheet of paper between the plate and the ma- 
eg interrupted the current and stopped the 

—wWatehing the pulse adds seriously to.the 
strain upon the surgeon during an operation 
under chloroform, cocaine or ether. This is done 
automatically by the new “ pulse register ” of 
Dr. Gartner of Vienna, which consists of a wateh- 
like box to be attached to the patiemt’s forearm, 
the hands upon a graduated dial being made by 
an elastic spring to register very precisely the 
pulse and blood-pressure vibrations. The indi. 
cations are much more sensitive than the physi- 
cian’s finger. 

——The ostrich is being acchimatized in south- 
ern Europe by M. Octave Justice, whose eighty 
specimens from South Afriea are thriving on a 
farm near Nice. 

——Oysters are examined by X-rays fer pearls 
by Raphael Dubois, a French iuvestigator. The 
oysters are not injured, and those containing 
pearls too small to be of value are returned 
alive for further growth. 

——A novel microscope for viewing melted or 
intensely hot substances has been described to 
the Vienna Academy of Sciences by Prof. C. 
Doelter. An electric oven two inches high 1s 
mounted on the object stand, and yields tempera- 
tures up to 1200°C. In use the lens‘is separated 
from the heated object by about une inch. Even 
at the highest temperatures of the substance 
under examination, however, both microscope 
and objective are kept quite cool by a special 
arrangement of asbestos plates and a spiral tube 
carrying ice-cold water. 
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Curious Facts, 





——In round numbers the Public ay 


various countries-of the world ;;,,,, : bia the 
389,000,000. Of this amount Fran... | hs. $4. 
dom, Germany, Italy and Spain, «),,. ., d King. 


£17 0100,006 . 


000. France owes $5,856,000,000. S154 
vi’ Ber 


capita; the United Kingdom x; 4s; ,,,,, 
per capita; Russia, $3,333,000,  " &® 
capita; -Italy, $2,560,000,000, or ss)...“ Pet 
Spain, $2,061,000,000, or $110 per «,,,,. ,, 4?! 
man Empire and German stat...’ “*- 
or $60 per capita; the United stat. «"""™. 


‘yy 


or $11 per capita. Japan has a de), , 
000, representing $4.73 per capita. “ee 
States is the only country in the \, ‘ hited 
borrow money at two per cent. 1). ._.°’!*'° 


terest charge per capita is the <;,.-/°ti0- 
tralia. Thatof the United States |..." _ 
five cents per capita. be 
—tThe amount of salt seq apniia 
curing of Gloucester ( Mass.) fish pro aan 
been about thirty-two thousand tons, ; i nye 
which have been imported from Tr lina 
local dealers. ae 
— Washington was Sixty-seven w}).- 


Jobn Adams ninety, Jefferson nh he died; 


Madison eighty-five, Munroe seve Cigtity-three. 
Z . Nty-thres 
Quincy Adams eighty, Jackson oot tres 
Van Buren, seventy-nine, William Henry baat 
son sixty-eight, Tyler seventy-two, [.,)) arri- 


three, Taylor sixty-five, Fillmore Sevens — 


Pierce sixty-four, Buchanan se 
venty-se 
coln fifty-six, Johnson sixty-six. 


three, ayes seventy, Garfield Tani sixty. 
ee forty-nine 
fifty-six, Benjamin Harrison eda > Arthur 
McKinley fifty-eight. en and 
— If the sun were hollow it could hoig tiv 


hundred thousand globes the size ( 
and an eye capable of viewing sal potheaste, 
square miles an hour would require { co 
thousand years to see all its surface. fiadiain 
——The land surface of the globe covers ji; 
two million square miles, and the w; eg 
face 144,700,000. Takin pa 
& the average Pore spac 
ot the surface rocks occupied by moisture br fe ; 
per cent., S. Slichter of the United States ( ie } a 
jeal Survey estimates the amount of ante 
water—which reaches a depth of six m 
565,000 million million cubic yards. Thi 
thought to be about one-third the mens ‘ 
oceanic water and would cover the glube t . 
depth of three thousand or 3500 feet. ti 
——President Wheeler and Professor Pity; 
of the University of California, in describing on 
recent ethnological and archeological work of 
that institution, say that howhere in Amerie: 
has there been such a diversity of Indian | ; 
guages as in California. But these languages 
are now rapidly disappearing. Several] of them 
at the present moment are known by only five or 
six, and others by only twenty or thirty living 
persons, and hardly a year passes without some 
dialect, or even language, ceasing to exist through 
the death of the last individual able to speak it 
It is regarded as important to record all these 
languages at the earliest possible moment for 
the sake of the light they throw on the ancient 
history of the Pacific eoast. 
——The secret of the inexhaustible f ; 
the Nile valley, which has long been ae : 
the annual deposit of silt from the overflowing of 
the river, has been diseovered by Mr. Fairchild 
agricultural explorer of the United States Gov. 
ernment, to the nutrifying powers of the plant 
berseem: Berseem is a Species of trifolium 
which has the power not only to consume saline 
and alkaline properties in the land, but also en- 
rich it with nitrates. Something of a composite 
of alfalfa and elover, it is in every way more 
delicate in flavor and sueeulence than either. 
——Bricks are eapuable of absorbing about a 
pint of water each. Owing to this circumstance, 
the captain of a ship that earries a cargo of 
bricks has to be carefut that a leakage oes not 
80 undetected, the water being sucked up nearly 
as fast as it getsin. P 
——A school-teacher boxed the ears of a pupil 
a@ fewdays ago. The boy told his mother, and 
the next day the teaeher reeeived the following 
note: ‘“ Nature has provided a proper place for 
the punishment of a boy, and it is not his ear. | 
will thank you to use it hereafter.” 
——It has been estimated that nine novels had 
& total sale of 1,600,000 copies. This means two 
million pounds of paper. We are assured bya 
maaufacturer of paper that the average spruce, 
tree yields alittle less thaw halt a cord of wood 
whichis equivaient to tive hundred pounds of 
paper. In other words, these nine novels swept 
away four thousand trees. 
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Pleased with: Resales of Caustic Balsam. 
WASHINGTON, VA., Jan. 27, 1904. 
The Lawrence-Williams €o., Cleveland, O.: 

I have used Gombault’s Caustie Balsam on 
four horses, one for enlarged ankle; one colt, as 
absorbent; on third colt, for hard lump on pone 
from kick, used as liniment and blister; and 
fourth, on a horse for sprained ankle and tendon. 
Have been pleased with results and expect to 
order more soon.. JOHN A. KEYSER. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA. 


President, Henry Stevens; Secretary. F. L. Hough 
ton, Putney. Vt.: inten vanced Regis- 
try, S. Hoxie, ¥Yorkvile, ent ae 


FREES FOR REGISTRY. 
To Membens.—Mailes, 33: females, #1. Double 


fees for animals over one year of 
age. Transfers,if re- 
corded within 6 months of date of sale, 25 cents each. 


on-Members.— Males, $5: females. 82. Over oue 
Within 6 monthe of datent sala eer it recorded 
Ge All blanks furnished — ; Over 6 months, #1 


Lige Membership, $25. 


Advanced Register in charge of Supt. Hoxie, a8 
above, who will furnish all information and blanks 
ee. 

ress F. L. HOUGHTON, Putney, Vt., for @- 
formation relating to Registration of Pedigrees. 





Ayrshire Breeders’ Association 


Premeeent~-Geenee B Yeaton, Dover. N. H. 


tc_ Non-Members. 
Herd Books, Volume | to 14, may be obtaine:: from 
Ue Treasurer—2.25 each, postage paid. 


American Jersey Cattle Clu). 


OF FICES—8 W. 17TH ST.. NEW YOR 


President—Elmer A. Darling. 
Secretary—J. J. Her yay 


Blanks for RK fetoring and Transferrin. sey 
Cattle; also Blanks for Private Butter |! be 
eae Jersey Cows furnished free of «)argé 
upon application to the Secretary. 
ees for Registering: To non-members, 22 e¢) 44s 
male or female. To members of the (lu!) =! ach 
head, male or female. Ajl animals over (\« ) «37S 
old, double fee. For registration of al! (evi ank 
Imported animals, 325. in 90 
ented 
after 90 days, $1 each. 
Price of Herd Rogister, $1 per Single Vo! But- 
ter Tests of Jersey Cows, including al! '*-'* T° 
ceived by the Club to Aug. 1, 198, #2): rap 
Private Herd Record, 330 pages. cloth |-4'het 
Pocket Herd Reeord, }? 


and corners, $2. 
page, flexible leather, 50 cents. : yb 
Volume of Butter Tests from Aug. 1, 1898, t) '''!3 


The By: ws of the Club, giving full rules ¢ 
lowed im securin istration and tris 
mailed free on application. 


The ONTARIO VETERINARY COLLEGE, Limited, 


Temperance 8t., Toronto, Cando 
Affiliated with the University of Ter ''° 
Patrons—Governor-General of Canada 4!’ Lee 
Governor of Ontario. The most success!!! teach: 
nary Institution in America. All experien’’ °° rion 
ers. Fee—Sixty-Five Dollars per Sessior. >‘ 
begins Octeber 14th. Apply to Princip’: 
ANDREW SMITH, F. R. C. V. S., Toren 








, Can. 





Fe he 
R. Lilburn, Emerald Grove, Wis., bree 5 





rain: der of 
scrablis d 
best st: is of Aberdeen-Angus cattle. * tablishe 
1882. Also registered Shetland ponies. s 
Chester Whites. a 
A fine.lot of March pigs. Pairs and trivs not 
Nas W. D. HOWL: SD 
R. F. D. No. 1, Redick 0 
1902, 





Champion Herd, 1900, 1901, — 
ites. 


Of up-to-date prize-winning Chester WI"). ap 
herd won more prizes in 1900, 1901 and | ‘vant stoc 
Chester White herd in the world. If yo" 


from this herd ig DORSEY & SONS, Perry: Ill. 
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a Skin of Beauty Is a Joy Forever. 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifler 


Removes Tan, Pimple 

iiciaaabteataaase 
andevery blem- 
ish on beauty 
™ and defies de- 
tection, On its 
virtues it has 








No 


ser cosmetic 
t 


wilid 


as Beautifies 
skin 
© it. 


the 


Yurines as well 


, oN % counterfeit of 
vi : similar name. 
The distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre said to a gon | 
of tic hautton (a patient) : “AS you ladies wi 
use them, [ recommend Gouraud’s Cream’ as 
the [east harmful of all the Skin preparations.” 
One bottle will fast six months, using it every 
day. GOUBAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 
removes superflueus hair without injury 
he skin. 
a nD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 37 Great Jones 
et, N. ¥. 
“ sale by all Drugeists and Fancy Goods 
Dealers throughout the U. S8., Canadas and Eu- 


or T. FELIX GOURAUD’S tollet pre 
arations are for sale in Boston, Mass., at Hough- 
ton & Dutton, and other Fancy Goods Dealers. 
"> s:*Beware of Base Imitations. $1000 Reward 
for arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 





outer. 


Poultry and Eggs. 

Reported for this paper byS. L. Burr & Co.: 
“The conditions of the poultry market are 
about the same as they have been for several 
days. Itisalmost a repetition of the last week’s 
market, and we look for very little change in the 
market for some weeks to come, unless there sre 
much heavier receipts than we anticipate. The 
trade generally now are using for a large portion 
of their trade frozen ‘poultry, and this they will 
-ontinue to do until their supply of frozen poul- 
try iscleaned up. At least this is the customary 
way in which trade runs, 

“ We quote choice fowls at 15 cents; some me- 
dium and small-sized stock 13 to 14 cents; fancy 
large, soft chickens are short, and would sell 
readily at 25 cents and upwards, but medium and 
small, soft-meated chickens are not as active as 
they were a week ago, and 16 to 18 cents would 
be the full price. There are a few spring broil- 
ers coming inthat are moving at from 30 to 35 
cents. This constitutes about all the poultry that 
is coming in from pointsin New England. Of 
course the Western supply is perpetual, and 
most of the trade are compelled to use Western 
poultry simply because there is not enough from 
New England points to anywhere near fill the 
orders. We anticipate very little change in prices 
for next week.” 

At New York fresh receipts and invoices of 
fowls continue moderate, and many lots show ef- 











: 


SPRAYING OUTFIT FURNISHED TO THE CITY OF BOSTON. 


This outfit consists of a two-horse power gasolene engine and a triplex pump. The tank holds 500 gallons. There are three 50-ft. sections of hose. 
Tests show 154 gallons a minute discharged at 120 pounds pressure to the square inch. 
Photograph loaned by Messrs. Charles J. Jager Company, owners. 





under favorable conditions produce 14 times 
more than the largest average crop on 
record, as has been claimed, then what will 
the answer fromthe overtaxed markets be, 
unless the unreliable, deceptive and shift- 
less methods of packing of the present be 
superseded by the most superior methods 
that the wisdom, integrity and ingenuity of 
man can apply. 

Again, we need specially constructed cars 
for fruit; the average cars now furnished 
by carriers are wholly unsuited for traffic. 
Railroads furnish special cars for other 
commodities, and the time has come when 
they should do so for the fruit traffic, which 
to them is very important, and from the 
present tariffs it would seem they could 
well afford to do so; the cars now furnished 
have a spring capacity of sixty to eighty 
thousand founds. It is impossible to luad 
more than twenty-four to thirty thousand 
pounds of fruit, and therefore the load not 


fects of the milder weather with some more OF | heing proportionate to spring capacity, the 


less out of order, while most of the stock carried 
over from last week shows up poorly. Really 
fancy fowls are not plenty and held with rather 
more confidence, though demand is exceedingly 
slow, and little if any improvement can be made 
in prices for dry picked. Scalded fowls are 


fruit in transit is injured far beyond our 
ability to estimate. 

The average value of small fruits per 
acre is $83.33, of tree fruits $84, of vege- 
tables $42, or ageneral average of horticult- 


scarce and firmer than dry picked. Scarcely any | ural products of $63 per acre as over against 
desirable fresh-killed Western capons, very slow. | oyr average of all other farm crops of $10.40 


Fresh-killed turkeys are nearly all large and un- 
desirable. Squabs sell slowly. Frozen poultry 
generally quiet, but prime grades held about 
steady. 


2 
<> 





Eggs Fairly Steady. 

Prices have recovered a little from the recent 
sudden decline, but another drop of moderate 
extent may occur almost any time. Signs indi- 
cate a very large coming spring production in all 


peracre. These figures are significant in 

that they show that the pursuit of horticult- 

ure is the more profitable for this reason to 

be fostered and encouraged in every legiti- 

mate way. A. N. Brown. 
Wyoming, Del. 


a> 
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Best Varieties of Apples. 
In a bulletin now in press, Prof. F. 





parts of the country. The demand for storage William Rane, horticulturist of the New 


also promises to be very great, and 1s the ques- 
tion of the day amoung dea:ers as to how condi- 
tions wiil balance and prices be regulated. The 


Hampshire Experiment Station, recom- 


mends the following list of varieties of 


majority believe that prices will hold a fairly | apples for planting in New Hampshire. 
high reasonable level throughout. Current de-| They are named, in so far as possible, in 
mand will be large, as the consuming public will | order of importance. For summer, Wil- 
make up for its enforced abstinence all winter liams, Red Astrachan, Oldenburg; for 
by eating eggs liberally this spring. ge autumn and early winter, Gravenstein, 
will atso be a liberal use of eggs for McIntosh, Wealthy, King, Hubbardston, 


setting. Farmers have found the poultry busi- 
ness profitable the past few years, and more 


Grimes Golden; for winter, Baldwin, Spy, 


than the usual number of chickens are likely to | Rhode Island Greening, Red Canada (Non- 
be hatched this spring. Eggs will be in brisk | such), Roxbury Russet, Ben Davis, Jona- 
demand from all sources, and there is little rea- | than, Pewaukee, Granite Beauty, Bethel. 


son to expect extreme low prices for any length 


For a sweet apple the Tolman is preferred, 


oftime. Quite likely the storage business will although of a green color. For the north- 
be overdone and a slump in prices occur next fall ern part of the State he recommends re- 
or winter, but if so it will be the speculators placing Baldwin by Bethel. “ Other things 


rather than the producers who will suffer. 
The receipts as reported at New York are a 


being equal red apples are preferred on the 


little short, and as the demand continues active, | market.” wrk 


prices have been quite firmly sustained. There 
is @ pretty good demand and buyers are unable 
to obtain anything below these prices. Quota- 





Apples Slightly Lower. 
The apple market has been a little demoralized 


tions show little change. It is quite evident that | by the mild weather which has greatly increased 
our receipts will have to show a considerable in- | shipments and by the somewhat less favorable 
crease in order to supply the demand on any | condition of the foreign markets. Several hun- 


lower level of values. 


dred barrels which were intended to have 


The arrivals are still moderate, running some-| been shipped from Boston, were turned 
what below the corresponding time of last week, | back upon the local markets. These apples to- 
and the demand continues active. Local con- | gether with the liberal stock on hand caused 
sumptive requirements, together with a moder-, prices to weaken a little, the decline being 
ate out-of-town demand seemed to be sufficient | not over 25 cents per barrel. Some dealers 
to absorb allof the stock arriving, and prices are | think the decline will go further, but others 
firmly maintained throughout. There were no | believe the market will promptly recover 
sales under the Call on ’Change; 20} cents was bid | Most of the apples in Boston are held by dealers 


for Western firsts, and they were offered at 
21; cents. Private sales have been generally 
on the basis of 21 cents for prime Western 
and 20 to 20} cents tor Southern, and at the close 
the demand from store seems to be fully equal to 
the quantity arriving. In fact, the clearance is 
So close as to give the market rather a firm tone 
atthe price. Receivers are generally looking for 
4 gradual increase in the receipts in the near 


future, 





_ horticuitural. 





Fruit Market Problems. 


Could we in the mind’s eye in one com- 
prehensive view see clearly the stupendous 
yield in a generally favorable season from 
America’s present fruit acreage, with nearly 
four hundred million trees, our sense of 


present needs would be quickened. 


‘reorgia has eighteen millions of peach 
trees, seventy per cent. of which are of a 


Single variety, what must be the inevitable 
result unless superior methods of grading 
and packing are practiced with an intensity 


who have bought them outright, and who cannot 
therefore sell much below present quotations 
and make a profit. Hence they maintain asking 
prices more firmly than is the case when most of 
the apples are held by commission men, who 
would lose notbiug except a part of their com- 
mission in case of lower prices. Some Russets 
are beginning to appear in the local market, and 
dealers ask $3.50 for the best ones, but the 
greater of sales are at $2.50 to $3.25. 

Receipts of apples continue liberal, the arriv- 
als on Saturday amounting to 8851 barrels, mak- 
ing the total for the week torty-five thousand 
barrels, against 38,212 for the same time last year. 
Since Jan. 1, the receipts have aggregated 352,- 
644 barrels, compared with 291,525 barrels for the 
same period a year ago. ‘‘ The demand for ap 
ples is not what it should be,” saida prominent 
Washington-street dealer. “‘ People are getting 
tired of them, for, like every other fruit, they 
have their run, and must give way to something 
else. Prices have been well maintained all 
winter, but this last week they have given way 
about 25 cents a barrel, under the combined in- 
fluences of indifferent demand and unusually full 


supplies for this time of year.” 


-— 
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ordering on madness. If the present 
areage of American apple orchards can 








Why not go where you 
can get exclusive 
signs in Fascinating 


Tortoise Shell Goods 


in Plain, Jewelled or 
coved, in every Vari- 


ety of Pattern. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


N.C. Whitaker & Co 


mple Place, 
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Vegetables in Better Supply. 

The milder weather has increased the move- 
ment in some lines of vegetables, notably pota- 
toes, squashes, turnips and onions; but prices 
have shown very little weakness in mo t kinds of 
Northern vegetables. Onions, celery, cabbages 
4nd parsnips have sold higher than was last 
quoted. Good cabbages are scarce, but North- 
ern stock is beginning to arrive. 

Hothouse tomatoes are in short supply. Other 
hothouse vegetables about as last noted. There 
is a little of the cellar-grown rhubarb on sale, but 
the Boston market does not care much for it, 
and itis hard to sell at any price. It lacks the 
+ color to which buyers have been accustomed, and 
some dealers complain that it is punky and lacks 
substance. Itis said to be doing better in the 
New York market. Boston dealers do not want 
it at any price. Probably in a year or two it 
will receive a better welcome after buyers have 
yecome used to its appearance. Considerable 
aspa: agus from California is on sale. It brings 
$15 per dozen, but the bunches are extremely 
large and the price is not much beyond the native 
hothouse product at $6 per dozen small bunches. 
Frank Wheeler, the Concord gardener, reports a 
good crop of rhubarb and prices low for the sea- 
son, but leavinga margin of profit. His cucum- 
bers, which were just coming up at the time of 
the gardeners’ visit ten weeks ago, are now in 
bearing. Dealers report general trade rather 
dull on account of the high average level of 
prices. ; 

Prices of Southern truck show a declining tend- 
ency as the season advances. Florida vege 
tables and strawberries are now in full swing, 
and considerable stuff is coming also from Texas 
and Mississippi, while the supply of Cuban vege- 
tables has become an item of growing impor- 
tance. 








Current Happenings. 


An institution to teach charity work is to 
be established by Harvard University and 
Simmons College. It will give systematic 
instruction, so that those who desire to do 
charitable deeds may be able to find out at 
once where to exercise their benevolence in 
a@ way that will produce the best results. 
Mr. Jeffreys R. Brackett is to be at the 
head of this new institution, and his long 
experience in social service work as head 
of the Baltimore Associated Charities and 
asa lecturer on sociological topics, qualifies 
him admirably for the position. The man- 
agement of the Simmons College hus been 
for some time interested in starting an in- 
stitution of the character designated, ac- 
cording to Miss Sarah L. Arnold, the dean 
of the college, and Harvard’s enthusiastic 
endorsement of the plan will give it an im- 
petus that might not otherwise have been 
obtained. It is thought that each insti- 
tution of learning will be on an equal- 
ity in its representation on the govern- 
ing board. Mr. Brackett will receive an 
appointment as an instructor at Harvard, 
and will be made also a professor in 
Simmons College. The new school will 
admit men from Harvard and women 
from Simmons. It will be opened next 
October in rooms conveniently located for 
students of both colleges. The school will 
be of great assistance to charitable organ- 
izations and also to numerous men and 
women outside these bodies who are philan 
thropically inclined. It will give instruc- 
tion of a thoroughly practical kind based 
upon the experience of those “no have 
made a study of the most efficient means for 
helping the more unfortunate members of 
the community. Attention has been called 
already in THE BEACON to similar move- 
ments in New York and Chicago. In the 
former city a summer-school course is given 
every year, which conveys information re- 
garding the best means of caring for the 
needy, the sick and the criminal, and in the 
latter place evening classes have been 
opened which are devoted to the same pur- 
pose, but. neither of them can beas far- 
reaching in their beneficial effects as the 
educational institution to be maintained by 
Harvard University and Simmons College, 
which have every facility for carrying on 
the work faithfully and intelligently. They 
will make no attempt to turn out specialists, 
but will establish a course covering the 
whole ground of philanthropic endeavor. 


The patriotism of the Japan ese has been 
made strikingly apparent in a material way 
since the breaking out of hostilities in the 
far East. The subscription to the govern- 
ment loan of Japan has been more than 
met, and now Kebachivo Okahura offers to 
sell his private art collection for $1,000,000 
in order to contribute this sum to the war 
fund of his country. Of course, the price 
asked isa large one and few institutions 
can afford to buy it, but General di Cesnola 
of the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New 
York says that if some wealthy person will 
purchase the collection and present it to 
the Museum, he will find room for it in the 
enlargement of the institution that will 
shortly take place. This would seem to be 
the proper place for Mr. Okahura’s treas- 
ures, for in private hands it would be prac- 
tically lost to the world. There are plenty 
of multi-millionaires who could afford to 
make a gift of the collection to the Museum. 


Only $83,000 of the $100,000 needed for the 
rebuilding of the Convalescent Home at 
Wellesley Hills of the Children’s Hospital 
has been subscribed. This is, of course, a 
generous response as far as it goes, but it is 
not enough to pay for replacing the struct- 
ure unfortunately destroyed by fire. The 
managers now ask for further donations, 
and it is to be hoped that they will be forth- 
coming without delay. They may be sent 
to the treasurer, Mrs. H. G. Curtis, 179 
Marlborough street. Any sum, no matter 
how small, will be gladly and thankfully 
received. To vary the old Scotch saying, 
many a nickel makes a dollar, and all who 
are above actual poverty in this community 
can do something to help along the labor of 
restoring the home to its old-time useful- 
ness. The Children’s Hospital has; suf- 
fered greatly from the lack of a conva- 
lescent retreat in the country for 
the past year. The following named 
ladies are included in the board of man- 
agement: President, Mrs. Oliver W. Pea- 
body, 25 Commonwealth avenue; Vice-Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Edward L. Davis, 215 Common- 
wealth avenue; Treasurer, Mrs. Horatio 
G. Curtis, 179 Marlborough street; Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Henry S. Hunnewell, 146 Beacon 
street; Managers, Mrs. Arthur Amory, Mrs. 
R. Gordon Amory, Mrs. Elbridge G. Cutler, 
Mrs. R. W. Emmons, 2d, Miss Mary B. 
Lothrop, Mrs. George H. Monks, Mrs. Rob- 
ert G. Shaw, Mrs. John H. Sturgis, Mrs. 
Frederick H. Tappan, Mrs. Frederick W. 
Thayer, Mrs. Frank Wells, Mrs. B. Loring 
Young. The secretary says that in making 
a second appeal the managers do not wish 
to,seem importunate, but merely desire to 
call public attention to their urgent needs. 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Institute of Social Service in New York a 
report was read by the directors in which 
attention was called to its summer studies 
in Great Britain, Holland, Belgium, France 
and Italy, during which some twelve hu n 
dred photographs were obtained, illus- 


which is unique in its way. All these pict- 
ures can be utilized in our colleges through 
the employment of the lantern slide. A set 
of these photographs has been presented to 
Professor Peabody of Harvard University 
for the benefit of the students in the class- 
room. They are the gift of the Hon. A. 
T. White. The Institute bas benefited in 
other ways by its European experiences 
in meeting leaders in ‘social economy 
and men of affairs, and has obtained 
permission to own the exhibits at the 
close of the St. Louis Exposition re- 
lating to social ecouomy from Belgium, 
France, Germany and from the Housing 
Department of Liverpool. The summer 
studies also resulted in the organization of 
the British [nstitute of Social Service with 
English, Scotch, Irish and Welsh sections, 
with practical encouragement from such 
men as Wadbury, Lever and Dr. Paton. 
Through the efforts of the American Insti- 
tute of Social Service a Swedish Institute of 
a similar character has been established, 
and similar organizations will follow in 
Japan, Russia and China. The director 
of our American Institute happened to 
be in Dumferline on the day of the 
announcement of Andrew Carnegie’s gift 
of two and one-half million dollars to 
his native city, and he was asked by 
Professor Geddes, who is in charge of 
the Social Trust under the direction of Dr. 
Ross, for suggestions regarding the methods 
for using the money to the best advantage. 
A favorable reply was made to this request, 
and a copy of the report of the director on 
the subject has been sent to the members of 
the Institute and the associates. For 1904 
the Institute needs thirty thousand dollars 
to maintain its work on its present basis, 
and towards this sum definite pledges have 
been given amounting to $13,700. 


Mr. J. P. Morgan recently ordered an 
illustrated edition of the Episcopal prayer- 
book to be distributed in the United States, 
from the Guild of Handicraft in Eng- 
land, which Mr. Charles R. Ashbee founded 
sume fifteen years in London,.and after- 

Mgemoved to Chipping-Gamden: In 
the English version of this prayer book, 
printed by the guild there, the prayer for 
the king is accompanied by his portrait, and 
Mr. Ashbee had inserted into the American 
one a'‘picture of Mr. Roosevelt. This Mr. 
Morgan refused to accept, onthe ground 
that in this country we pray for the Presi- 
dent, aid not for any particular man who 
may for the time being occupy the position. 
The counterfeit presentment was removed, 
and so harmony was re-established, not, 
however, without diverting controversy. 
The guild, by the way, was an outcome of a 
Ruskin class of three at Toynbee Hall, Lon- 
don, conducted by Mr. Ashbee and enlarged 
into a small class for the study of Gesign, 
which at last consisted of thirty members. 
When it had reached that number Mr. 
Ashbee conceived the idea of carrying it on 
with a workshop, and thus the Guild and 
School of Handicraft was opened and took 
up woodwork, metal work and decorative 
painting, with men from the workshop 
teaching in the school and pupils from 
the school assisting inthe workshop. The 
art preservative of all arts was added to 
the other industries later. For nine years 
the institution flourished in London, and 
then, needing more room, was removed to 
its present location in Gloucestershire. The 
guild is conducted on co-operative lines, the 
workers sharing in its government, and the 
married men live in their own houses, while 
the single ones are provided for in a house 
secured for their accommodation. On one 
or two evenings a week the guildsmen meet 
in a hall to discuss current topics, and ona 
recent occasion there was a debate on Mr. 
Balfour’s fiscal policv. ‘* An Endeavor ’”’ is 
the name of a small volume, written by Mr. 
Ashbee, upon the title page of which ap- 
pears the sentence: ‘‘ An endeavor toward 
the teachings of John Ruskin and William 
Morris.’”’ This is much in little, and illus- 
trates the aims and inspirations of the head 
of amost worthy and successful work for 
the cultivation of both the useful and the 
beautiful. 
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The Saunterer. 


I was standing at the box-office of one of 
our theatres the other afternoon, when a 
Woman approached and asked for two re- 
versed seats. 

**You mean reserved ones, 1 presume,”’ 
said the polite ticket agent. 

‘‘T guess I know what I want,” was the 
indignant reply. “Give me them reversed 
seats and give them to me quick, for I want 
to catch a train,’’ were the last words I 
heard from the lips of the matron who 
would not be corrected. 

Perhaps if her demand had been complied 
with literally, she would have enjoyed the 
entertainment as thoroughly as if she had 
been face front. I have been present at 
performances before now that would have 
been better heard than seen; but that was 
in the palmy days of the drama, which, to 
make a bull, never existed. I call them 
sometimes the balmy days of the stage, 
when players were not infrequently full 
of something stronger than _ histrionic 
spirit. An intoxicated man is seldom seen 
on the mimic scene nowadays, but in the 
glorious past it was different. 

At the beginning of Lent, a teacher in 


one of our public schools kept two mem- 
bers of her class after school for misbehav- 








trating the life and labors of the people of 
the countries mentioned. This is a collection | 


ior, and one of them suddenly exclaimed: 
** Gosh, the churches will be all shut up if 





you don’t let me out, and I can’t get any 
ashes on my forehead.” 
He was dismissed so that he might 


'| take part in a religious ceremony, but the 


teacher saw him a short time after hitting 
another boy with a snowball, and she came 
to the conclusion that her pupil did not 
want to observe Ash Wednesday after all. 


_ Talking about religious observances, two 
men met in a restaurant not long since. 
One belonged to the old faith of the pa- 
triarchs, and the other to its Roman suc- 
cessor, The first was eating sausages, and 
his acquaintance g!anced curiously at him, 
knowing the Jewish antipathy to pork, the 
product of the unclean animal, but Ike was 
equal to the occasion, for he said: 

“ These es are made of beef.’ 
Then he continued, ‘‘ This is Friday, and I 
suppose the flesh meat you are devouring is 
made of fish.’’ 

Both laughed heartily over their disre- 
gard of old-time pious practices, and one 
said to the waiter: 

** Dri bier! ” 

After this they drowned their sorrow for 
falling away from the faith of the fathers. 


The attack of the New York Evening Post 
on Mr. Hearst’s possible candidacy for the 
Presidency seems like a return to the jour- 
nalistic personalities of the time of the 
elder Bennett. In Boston in those departed 
days, there was often an exhibition of 
** calling down ’’ of people in the papers 
that was amusing. For instance, when 
John P. Ordway—then a music publisher 
and dealer in musical instruments, but 
afterwards a physician—opened a minstrel 
hall at the top of a building, one of the 
penny dailies called it** Jack Pudding Or- 
dinary’s Sky Parlur.’’ The editor evidently 
had a disagreement with Mr. Ordway. This, 
by the way, was before the manager re- 
modeled the old Province House and called 
it Ordway Hall. P.S. Gilmore, afterwards 
the renowned band-master, worked for him 
in those days, and sodid “* Ned”’ Colburn, the 
locksmith and ringer of the Old South bell 
at nine o’clock at night and at other times. 


A friend of mine, recently returned from 
Paris, tells me that he met there M. Auguste, 
once so well known in the wig business on 
Washington street. He won a modest com- 
petence in Boston, and is now enjoying a 
serene old age in the Parisian capital. He 
has a small suite of four or five rooms in 
the most desirable part of the city. Hehas 
his mid-day breakfast in his apartment, 
and in summer weather enjoys reading his 
newspaper in the neighboring park. At 
four o’clock he goes to his club, where he 
has dinner, and, on the whole, seems to be 
living an almost ideal existence. I sup- 
pose an American who likes the strife and 
excitement of business would not enjoy that 
kiod of quiet retirement. Then, too, a man 
is controlled a great deal by his environ- 
ment and temperament, and one might be 
unhappy where another would find pleas- 
ure. 1 of us, however, must continae 
putting one foot before another until we 
get there, and not fall into the mood of the 
man who was tired of putting on his shoes 
and stockings every morning. 

By the way, the late William Bogle, who 
likewise made a fortune in the ing of 
wigs on Washington street, and in attend- 
ing to the hirsute adornment of the head 
generally, once told me that he remembered 
the time when he could get a whole column 
notice in a ony pease for almost nothing; 
but he forgot add that it did not cost 
much to get out a morning journal in those 
days, when news fourteen days from 
Europe was considered fresh. Bogle’s Hy- 
perion Fluid brought a great deal of mone 
to Mr. Bogle, who, it may be remembered, 
gave the name to the neighboring city of 
be sap which benefited considerably by 

s will. 
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Hay Plenty. 


Shipments show s gns of increase at leading 
markets, and prices are no more than sustained. 
On the other hand, buyers are less eager, the de 
mand having eased up somewhat. The chances 
at present favor a slight decline rather than a 
rise. Western markets nearly all report full sup- 
plies and prices barely steady. The Southern 
markets are in better shape, as supplies have 
suffered less interruption through the winter, 
and are now only about sufficient to balance de- 
mand. Some Southern markets even report 
higher prices. Canadian markets report large 
stocks still held in reserve. The growers there 
have not forgotten the big prices they got last 
year, and many of them hold back their hay. 
The outlook is that they will be disappointed and 
forced to sell for what they can get next sum- 
mer, unless the demand from the seat of war, or 
a prospect of a short crop, helps the situation. 


~~ 





——The management of the Rhode Island Col- 
lege of Agriculture, at Kingston, in conjunction 
with several organizations of the State, has 
arranged for a meeting to be held Saturday, 
March 19, which is to be called a “Conference on 
Rural Progress.’’ It is designed to have a pro- 
gramme which will take up various features of 
the rural situation in Rhode [sland, and it is 
hoped to bring together not only farmers, but 
men and women who are interested in country 
schools, clergymen who are interested in the 
difficulties of the country church, and cthers who 
are in any way interested in country life. The 
following organizations are lending their influ- 
ence: The State Boara of Agriculture, the State 
Grange, the State Federation of Churches, the 
State Association of School Superintendents, the 
Washington County Agricultural Society and the 
Kingston Village improvement Association. The 
meeting will consist of two sessions, one in the 
forenoon and one in the afternoon. Dinner will 
be served by the ladies of the Village Improve- 
ment Association at a cost of fifty cents. Trans- 
portation from and to Kingston station will be 
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THE MOST REFRESHING AND 
DELIGHTFUL PERFUME FOR THE 
HANDKERCHIEF. TOILET AND BATH. 
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provided free by the college to those who notify 
president Kenyon L. Butterfield, Kingston, prior 
to March 15. Hon. Rowland G. Hazard of Peace 
Dale will preside. The programme is as follows: 
10.30 A. M.,** The Religious Situation in Rural 
Rhode Island,” Rev. Levi B. Edwards, Provi- 
dence; ‘Condition in the Country Schools of 
Rhode Island,” Bernon E. Helme, Kingston, 
superintendent of schools of South Kingston; 
“Is Farming Prosperous in Rhode Island?” 
Hon. John G. Clarke, West Kingston, secretary 
Board of Agriculture. General discussion. 2 P. 
M., “ Practic 1 Steps for Bettering Religious 
Conditions im Rhode Island,” Rev. E. Tallmadge 
Root, Providence, Field Secretary State Federa- 
tion of Churches; “ What are We Doing for the 
Pupils of Rural Rhode Island?” principal 
Charles E. Chapin, Providence State Normal 
School; “The Rhode Island Farmers’ Helps,” 
Dr. H. J. Wheeler, director Rhode Island Ex- 
periment Station. General discussion. 

—— The total commerce of the territory front- 
ing upon and immediately adjacent to the scene 
of present hostilities aggregates, in round terms, 
about $600,000,000, of which considerably more 
than one-half is imports. Japan’s commerce is 
about equally divided between imports and ex- 
ports, but in the case of China and Asiatic Rus- 
siaimports greatly exceed exports, and this is 
also true of Hongkong, which passes most of its 
imports on into China and draws from China 
most of the articles which become its exports. 
Probably three-fifths of the total commerce of 
the countries in question, taken as a whole, 
is in the form of imports, and the United 
States is year by year supplying a larger 
share of those imports of the countries. in 
question and gaining upon other countries in 
the relative share which it supplies thereof. Of 
the exports from the countries named the United 
States is the largest single purchaser. The tea, 
the raw silk, the manufactured silk, the rice, the 
mattings and other products of this character 
which form the bulk of the exports of China and 
Japan gomore largely to the United States than 
to any other single country of the world, while 
as to Asiatic Russia and Korea their exports are 
at present so small as to be of little importance 
In a discussion of the commerce of the countries 
in question. 
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‘6 Am Invaluable Remedy.” 
Wellsboro, Pa., July 30, 1903. 
The Lawrence- Williams Co., Cleveland, O. 
Enclosed find a P. O. order for $1.50, for which 
please send me one bottle Gombault’s Caustic 
Balsam. I have used the Balsam for ring bone 
and find it an inv aluable remedy. 
CHAS. W. MOYER. 


Fer 30c and This Netice 
The John A. Salzer Seed Co., La Crosse, Wis., 
send free 





1 pkg. May 1st Carrot....................... ....10€ 
1 pkg. Earliest Green Eating Onion ........... 10¢ 
1 pkg. Peep of Day Tomato.......... -......... 20c 
1 pkg. Salzer’s Flash Light Radish ............ 10c 
1 pkg. Salzer’s Long Quick, Quick Radish....10c 
1 pkg. Salzer’s Queen of All Radish............ 10¢ 


Above six rare novelties, the choicest and finest 
of their kind, have a retail value of 70 cents, but 
they are mailed to you, together with Salzer’s big 
catalog, well worth $100.00 to every wide-awake 
gardener, all upon receipt of but 30c in Postage. 
F. P. 


Half the work could be saved if farmers could 
avail themselves of the offer made in the adver- 
tisement of Duane H. Nash on another page, 
who will allow any reputable farmer te make a 
thorough test of the “ ACME” Pulverizing Har- 
row, Clod Crusher and Leveler before he pays 
one cent of the purchase price, and if it does not 
suit him he may return it to the mahufacturer. 
There are about two hundred thousand of these 
implements in the hands of farmers today. 








GRAVES’ MANGE CURE 


For Dogs, Cats, Horses, Cattle and 
Sheep. All Skin Diseases they are 
subject to can be cured by thia 
valuable remedy. Also 


GRAVES’ MEDICATED SOAP 


For Fleas and Lice for Dogs, Cate 
and Horses. Sure to kill them quick. 


No. 11 PORTLAND STREET 


Boston Mass. 


JAMES BROTh. nS, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 


THE ANGORA GAT. 


A Superb Edition, Beautifally Miastrateu, 
How to Select, Breed, Tvain 
and Manage Them. 





book of its kind. Contains most t 
[he Origin, How to Jrare Suporte 
Pleasure and and 








Story,” “ The Si bway Cat,” “ A Hospital Cat,” are all 
inte! tales. e volume, aside from being an 
exce ise on the cat,forms a delightful gift 
book. y Robert Kent James. 
* No autaor cc uld be more justified in s on 
» as one having autho! 


in appear as an 

Angora, for thousands of beautifu' 
these lovely creatures owe not only their existence, 
but their excellence, to the skill, care and knowledge 
of this well-known breeder. The book contains 
much useful information as to the diet and general 
care, it in fact, a work that is indispensable to 
any owner of one of the valuable and beautiful ani- 
mals.”—Vew York Vogue. 


reading.”— Country Gentleman. 

“ Those who are lovers of cats will find much that is 
interesting and instru_.tive in this book.”—School 
Education, Minneapolis. 

“ It seems to us abook which those who are fond ox 

to ”*—Geo Angell, in Our 


cats will be glad to read.”—George T. 
Dumb Boston. 

“Itisa volume, both for the owners of the 
A’ It is tastwfully 





fully iustrated.” ‘Gur Fellow reatures, tha 
U ust? . = 

bis Volume of highest authority, ex enter- 
tal fall of facts, beautifully ius f— Ameri 
can a 








soston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. For sale by booksellers o1 


sent 
Tate BROTHERS, Publishers 
BO2 Wachinzton Street, Boston, Mase. 








POULTRY KEEPING. 


HOW TO MAKE $6500 A YEAR 
KEEPING POULTRY. 


A 48-Page Illustrated Beek, Telling 
Hew te De It, and All About Pred 
able Peultry Baising. 

Containing Chapters on How to Make a 

Keeping Bout ; poultry Yards ant i = 

Chotce of Breeds; Care of Poultry; Retung tat 

Hen and Incubation; Hatching and Care 





e 
Turkeys; Caponizing; 

f Green Bone tor Poultry, etc. 

Sent to any address on receipt of twenty-five 

cents. Stamps taken. Mention the FLouGH- 


, WALNUT COMPARY, 
Bex 3354, Beaten, Mass. 





ARE YOU FOND 


OF CATS? | 








Or $4.50 per dozen, 
them send to us. 








Ceoeeeeeeeeeeeeee 

Probably there isn’t a pet in the world as popular 
asacat. You find them everywhere, with the rich and 
the poor. What do you feed them with and how do you 
wash them? We would like you to try our Walnut Cat 
Food ; it will invigorate them, increases their appetite, 
makes them well and strong. It is a substance to be 
mixed in other food. Has your cat a diseased skin ? 
Has it fleas ? Ifso get a bottle of Walnut Cat Wash. 
It will free them trom all such and promote the hair, 
If you have a pet cat or a valuable Angora, you cannot 
afford to be withoutthem. Hundreds of testimonials. 
Either Food or Wash, price 50 cents per bottle. 


If your druggist or dealer hasn’t 


W. E. FROST & CO., 671 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 
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TELEPHONE NO. 3707 MAIN. 
The price of radium is still radiating up- 
ward. i 


Weather predictious for Vermont prom- 
ise an unusually dry summer. 











This is the fourth Sunday in Lent. Have 
you got used to giving things up? 





Among recent failures we notice a bank- 
rupt plumber. And at this season ! 





President Roosevelt’s advice is good— 
even for those of us who are not connected 
with diplomatic circles. 


Ezekial, we are interested to learn, 
prophesied a victory for the Russians. So 
did a good many newspaper editors. 








Obviously Miss Hong Kang Bac, the fair 
Chinese reformer who wishes her kingdom 
to progress more rapidly, is nota missprint 
for Kong Hang Bac. 

This comparative declaration that the 
present winter has been the coldest since 
1792 putsa terrible tax on the memory of 
the oldest inhabitant. 
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Those sun-spot weather prophets who 
predicted a mild winter should take to 
heart the advice of Josh Billings: ‘* Don’t 
prophesy, "nless you know.” 


Se 








In these degenerate days we fancy that 
some even of the most ardent admirers of 
Miss Mattheson will hesitate at the thought 
of a six-hour performance of ‘‘ Hamlet.” 
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The little green trading stamp seems to 
have made itself a good many enemies. In 
the face of their growing opposition it re- 
mains to be seen whether it will continue to 


stick. 


The garden fever now shows first symp- 
toms. Cause, the seductive new seed cata- 
logues. Recovery not to be expected until 
the first real hot days of summer, when the 
bugs and weeds get busy. 








In stating that Secretary Hay’s position 
represents the unknown quantity x, do 
these European diplomatists mean slyly to 
insinuate that he would make a good ex- 
secretary ? = 


The recent suicide of an Englishman on 
Boston Common might easily have sug- 
gested an incident in the new Boston novel, 
<* An Evans of Suffolk,”’ if the novel hadn’t 
been published before the suicide. 








By all means let us observe the birthdays 
of the eminent women—provided, of course, 
that we are quite certain the eminent 
women would like it. Birthdays are some- 
times said to be dangerous subjects. 





Nobody will hesitate to believe that both 
Benjamin Franklyn and Count Rumford 
would have held out the glad hand of wel- 
come to Professor Agassiz as a fellow mem- 
ber of the Paris Academy of Science. 





Boston’s laborers get no higher wages, 
but if they devote due care and considera- 
tion to Mayor Collins’ analysis of the muni- 
cipal wage condition they will probably take 
an increased satisfaction in the wage that 
they get. fey 


Boston coachmen willread with interest 
the epoch-making decision of London jus- 
tice, in the affair of the coachman who wed 
above his station and then obtained dam- 
ages when the lady was persuaded to come 
back to her parents. 








_> 

The recent annual meeting of the World’s 
Christian Endeavor Society, held in its Bos- 
ton headquarters the other day, reported 
a marked expansion of the Christian En- 
deavor spirit in all parts of the civilized 
world. Thereare societies even ‘in Japan 
and Russia. 
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Even the New Yorker is having to admit 
that the Copley Society knows how to ar- 
range a picture show. Copley Hall has 
never done more credit to the taste of the 
society in making the exhibition room itself 
a worthy and beautiful frame for the pict- 
ures exhibited. 

The question of having part of the Har- 
vard Class Day exercises inthe stadium is 
one that should only be settled by admit- 
ting the feminine ballot to a voice in the 
matter. It’s the feminine ballot that would 
have to trail its pretty gown from the yard 
to Soldiers Field anyway. 

->—<- 

A recent definition of a yeggman de- 
scribes him as a person who poses as a 
tramp by day and a burglar by night. This 
is the first time that we have ever heard of 
anybody posing as a_ burglar; burglary, 
we had imagined, is one of the most serious 
of the professions. 

President Eliot’s seventieth birthday is 
certainly an occasion of widespread con- 
gratulation, especially as President Eliot is 
still younger than manya man of sixty. 
And there is probably no other man in the 
country who has given his fellow citizens 
such constant and well-considered service. 


<> 


Mr. Detrich, who is said to ask twenty 
thousand dollars from the national depart- 
ment of agriculture as the price for which 
he would be willing to have his way of ran- 
ning a farm written up as a model for less 
successful farmers, is apparently a practi- 
cal person in more ways than the merely 
agricultural. 
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The saying about “‘ room at the top”’ ap- 
plies particularly well to milk routes. 
Many of the most prosperous farmers in all 
sections of the country are those who aim 
to secure the top grade of the retail milk 
business. But to succeed requires three 
hundred and sixty-five days in the year, 
with part of the nights extra. 





Attention of milk shippers is called to 
the note from Secretary Hunter asking for 
anited support. The movement needs a 
few more puhlic-spirited farmers who are 
willing to talk up the association and ask 
their neighbors to join. The only hope of 
the contractors 1s that the milk farmers 
will not hold together; if they do, nobody 
can doubt their sure success. 


»— 
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Boston’s commercial interests have been 
expected to show improvement now thata 
remarkably popular, able and public-spir- 
ited business man is at the head of the 
Chamber of Commerce. President Whit- 
ney is a man of long and successful expe- 
rience in large enterprises of transporta- 
tion and development, and is reported to 





have plans looking toward the revival of 

New England trade and shipping. The 

Chamber of Commerce asa medium of the 
grain and dairy produce trade is of direct 

concern to the farming community. Asa 

leading promoter of commerce and industry 

it Is of importance to the whole Northeast- 

ern section of the continent. 





Will the hothouse products of the North | 
ever be wholly driven out by the outdoor 

crop of the far South? Probably not, un- 

less some new and cheap way of transporta- 
tion is discovered. Coal is needed to heat 

the locomotive boilers just as sure y as it is 

required for heating those of the green- 
house. Cost of glass houses and of North- 

ern labor is likely to go down, while price 

of Southern land, and probably of labor, 

tends toadvance. Northern gardeners are 

doing very well at present. They are sure | 
to keep jon improving their prodact and 

should be able to keep it well ahead‘6f stuff 

that has been shipped hundreds.of miles. 

Judging by the superb quality and tremen- 

dous prices of recent imports of hothouse 

fruit and vegetables from Europe,our winter 

gardeners still have something to learn in 

growing a wider range of products and va- 

rieties, and those of higher grade. 





The extent to which property owners are 
being overcharged by the fire insurance 
companies is strikingly suggested by re- 
cently published figures of the Massachu- 
setts State insurance commissioner. The 
companies collected premiums in that State 
in 1902 amounting to about fourteen mill- 
ion of dollars, while their payments for 
losses were less than five million dollars, 
showing an excess of nine millions. That 
is to say, the companies charged nearly three 
dollars for every dollar actually paid for 
losses. The totals for a term of twenty-five 
years are less startling, because the ad- 
vances in rates of insurance on farm and 
other property have been in force not more 
than half a dozen years. During twenty- 
five years the companies collected over 
$228,000,000 and paid out less than $111,000,- 
000, showing an excess of about $116,000,- 
000. No wonder the insurance busi- 
ness has proved a very profitable enter- 
prise. Thecompanies of New England, so 
faras rules and rates are concerned, are 
practically a trust. They operate much 
more closely in unison than do the railroads 
of the same section, and unlike the case of 
the railroads, there are no State commis- 
sions with the duty of supervising rates 
and methods. In fact, the law permits the 
companies to charge whatever they please 
or whatever they can get to discriminate in 
taking risks and to make all sorts of arbi- 
traryrules. A movement looking toward 
some more definite system of State control 
has lately been started in western Massa- 
chusetts and appeared to have gathered 
considerable headway. 
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Congress Trying to Help Farmers. 


The Grange legislative committee seems 
to have passed a very active winter at the 
national capital, to judge from reports of 
the numerous measures in which its mem- 
bers seem to have been concerned. The 
first step was to obtain the pledge of the 
Postoffice Department to urge better pay for 
rural mail carriers. It is hard to see why a 
country postman with his far more trying 
conditions of travel should not be paid 
somewhere near the amount received by the 
city carrier. 

The various good rvads bills received at- 
tention and the committee drew up a bill of 
its own which appears to combine many of 
the good points of the others and which 
ought to go through, having received influ- 
ential support. Under its provisions the 
Government will invest $24,000,000 in roads 
during the next three years. This meas- 
ure is practically the same as the so-called 
“Currier bill.’”’ Another important bill 
supported by the Grange is that which in- 
creases the power of the Interstate com- 
merce commission. More power to regulate 
the railroads, especially the charges and 
classifications in freight traffic. 

Among the other important measures, 
concerning which the committee lends 
its influence, were the establishment of 
postal savings banks, the election of United 
States senators by direct vote of the people, 
a pure-food law including protection to the 
grape-growing industry, construction of a 
ship canal connecting the Mississippi river 
with the Great Lakes and the Great Lakes 
with the Atlantic Ocean, the establishment 
of a parcel post, the consolidation of the 
Bureau of Forestry under the Department 
of Agriculture, the investigation of alleged 
exorbitant prices paid transportation com- 
panies for carrying the mails, the reclassifi- 
cation of certain articles entering into the 
composition of commercial fertilizers as re- 
gards the payment of duty, and legislation 
tending to prevent the acquirement by indi- 
viduals of vast tracts of Government land 
now possible under the operation of the so- 
called timber-and-stone law, the commuta- 
tion clause of the homestead law and the 
desert-land law. 

This active committee of the National 
Grange includes Gov. N. J. Batchelder, 
Aaron Jones and E. B. Norris, a member- 
ship not only representative of the best ele- 
ments of the Grange, but also of a nature to 
enlist the cordial interest and support of 
thousands of farmers who are not members 
of the organization. The committee ap- 
pears to have acted with caution and good 
judgment, and its influence on pending 
legislation must be very considerable. Con- 
gress 1s proposing to do more than ever be- 
fore to promote the welfare of those who 
live outside of the cities. 
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A Remarkabie Confession. 


President Smith’s admissions before the 
Senute committee on privileges and elec. 
tions were certainly of a remarkable char- 
acter, and proved that he had been system- 
atically living in defiance of the laws. As 
the head of what is called a Christian 
church in Utah, he has set an example in 
immorality that should be severely con- 
demned. Since the manifesto of 1890 he 
has been living with five wives, all of whom 
have borne him children since the date 
mentioned. 

He said that he preferred to be a law- 
breaker rather than disgrace and de- 
grade himself by deserting the plural fam- 
ilies he was called upon to support. This 
toa Mormon may seem a noble utterance, 
but to the outside barbarian it offers no pal- 
liation for his crime. He could support his 
various households if he felt this to be his 
duty, but he might do that without 30n- 
tinuing the relations that existed between 
him and their mistresses before the maui- 
festo, and his excuse is worthless. 

He asserted that there were no polyga- 
mous marriages after 1890, to his knowledge, 
but he does not deny that after that year 
those who had more than one wife contin- 
ued to act precisely as they did before. He 
said: ‘‘ In regard to the status of polygamy 
I want to say that after the hearing befure 
the Master in Chancery I understood we 





should abstain from relations with our 








MR. HERMAN EXAMINING HIS BEES. 
See article ‘‘ The Apiary iu March.” 





plural families, and that rule was observed 
up to the tin.e the enabling act went into 
effect admitting Utah as a State. Under 
that act the only prohibition was that plural 
mariages should cease.’’ Then he con- 
cluded by naively remarking that nothing 
was said in the act about not regarding 
their wives in the same light as previously. 

This looks tous agreat deal like wbip- 
ping his infernal majesty round the stump, 
and an endeavor to make light of a state of 
things which, if it existed in any other State 
but Utah, would cause those who were di- 
rectly responsible for it to be branded as 
outlaws and sentenced to prison. The 
whole thing is a bare-faced attempt to 
defy public opinion under the guise of re- 
ligion. President Smith said further, ‘I 
have not been interfered with. If I had 
been, I was there to answer the charges. I 
was willing to face them and submit to the 
penalty.’’ Well, is he still of that frame of 
mind, and is he ready for prosecution? it 
may be asked. We hardly think that this 
question would be answered 1n the affirm- 
ative. 

The Smoot investigation, whatever may 
be its result, has called attention toa crying 
abuse that should not exist in a civilized 
country. When we point to the sensuality 
of the Turks, some foreign nation may say 
to us: ‘‘ Look at home.” It is no wonder 
that President Smith’s confession created a 
sensation. 
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The Apiary in March. 


I will say a few words this month to be- 
ginners in beekeeping. Te become famil- 
iar with the habits and life of honey bees in 
an intelligent and practical way, it is of 
course necessary to use a movable frame 
hive of some sort. In order to meet their 
needs we must know what is going on in- 
side of the hive. 

When bees are in the field gathering honey, 
or when swarming, they will seldom volun- 
teer an attack, because they are then filled 
with honey; but when their little home is 
molested they will act in self-defence and 
resent an attack. It is therefore necessary 
to use a smoker of some kind. Before 
opening a hive send in a few puffs of smoke 
at the entrance to alarm them and they 
will immediately rush for their combs and 
fill themselves with honey. 

After smoking them a little it is well to 
wait a minute or two. The cover can then 
be lifted off and a little more smoke blown 
in at the top of the frames, and the bees 
will adhere nicely to the combs. With 
screw-driver or tack-puller the division 
board can be removed and the combs pried 
apart and one by one examined without 
danger of being stung. 

In an apiary where there are many bees 
flying, it is always best to be on the safe 
side and wear a veil, but gloves are unnec- 
essary and cumbersome. 

A bee-hive should not be pulled apart 
every few days for mere curiosity, but 
should be examined occasionally to ascer- 
tain their needs and condition. If acolony 
is weak it can be strengthened by adding a 
frame or two of sealed brood taken from 
some colony strong enough to spare it. It 
is well to select one kind of hive and frame 
so that all the furniture of the hives will be 
interchangeable, and not have twoor more 
kinds of hives in the apiary, which will 
surely cause a great deal of vexation and 
annoyance. 

Bees should always be handled very 
gently. They seem to dislike quick, jerky 
movements. In early spring, or in autumn, 
when the days are cool, it is prudent not to 
open hives until near midday, when the 
field bees will then be out gathering honey. 
On cloudy or rainy days it is best not to 
open the hives at all, for the field bees are 
then at home and are cross, being deprived 
of the privilege of gathering the precious 
nectar from the flowers. A gentleman once 
asked me: ‘‘ When do you take off your 
honey, at night when the bees are asleep? ”’ 
Whereupon I informed him that bees never 
sleep. They work incessantly for six weeks 
and then die of old age, their wings, which 
are but tissue, become shredded and they 
fall to the ground on their way to and from 
the fields. At night is the very worst time 
to molest bees, as some pilferous persons 
have found to their sorrow. It is true bees 
do not fly at night, but crawl and sting. By 
injudicious handling bees can be made very 
irritable and cross, so that they will sting 
everybody near and far, and will remain 
angry and vicious for weeks. Therefore a 
beekeeper should be very cautious and use 
good judgment so as not to make his bees a 
nuisance to his neighbors. 

Ihave surrounding my apiary a wall of 
honeysuckle, grown upon an iron fence 
about six feet high, and the bees are com- 
pelled to rise above it, when circling about, 
and keep going higher and then make a 
bee-line for the fields. 

The winter problem is probably as difficult 
to contend with in the South as it isin the 
Northern States. Empty combs, kept away 
from the bees for only a few days, are 
readily infested with webs from the wax 
worms. It is simply impossible to store 
extrecting combs in the honey house for 
six months as we do here. The case 
with comb honey is still more difficult, 
the humid atmosphere soon causes the 
honey to deteriorate. Comb honey has a 
well-known affinity for moisture, and if 
kept ina damp place will absorb it very 
rapidly. The effect on the honey is a 
sweating process which sours the honey 

and makes it unfit for table use. Southern 
farmers shouldturn their attention mostly 
to producing extracted honey. The empty 
combs are given to the bees to care for and 
the honey is put into tin or glass recepta- 
cles which are stored in a dry room until 
sold or used. : 

Bee-bread, or more properly vollen, is the 





farina of flowers, and is collected by the 
bees in little balls and carried home in their 
pollen baskets which are on the back legs. 
In this locality (which is Lat. 41) bees be- 
gin to carry pollen about the time the sun 
crosses the equator, March 21, and continue 
todo so until late in October. Pollen is 
used in great quantities by the bees, and is 
very essential in breod-rearing. If pollen 
is scarce in your locality and the bees do 
not seem to be able to get any by the first 
week in April, it would be well to set out 
in the apiary a vessel of corn or rye meal, 
with a little chunk of honey on it to attract + 
the bees, when they will soon begin to carry 
it to their hives. The first plants and trees 
which yield pollen in early spring are skunk 
cabbage, pussy-willows, elms and soft ma- 
ples. F. G. HERMAN. 

Englewood, N. J. 
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Forest Improvement in New Hampshire. 


Reforestation has been promoted by 
means of a law enacted by the legislature 
of 1903, which provides for a certain remis- 
sion of taxes on land planted to forest and 
for the furnishing of plants and seedlings 
at a special price through the agency of the 
State. 

Another good act of this same legislature 
was the appropriation of $5000 for a ‘* forest 
examination’? of the White Mountain re- 
gion. The State commission arranged with 
the National Bureau of Forestry at Wash- 
ington for doing this work which is now 
practically completed. 

Its result will take form ina series of 
maps showing graphically the forest condi- 
tions of the whole State north of Asquam 
Lake. The extent and chara:ter of the for- 
est cover; the composition of the forests, 
whether original or secondary, and their 
botanical species; the extent of the burned 
areas, the effect of the present methods of 
lumber operations, scientific or otherwise; 
all these will be shown in such a way that 
he who runs may read. 

The next thing for the State to do is to 
continue this forest survey uver the area 
covered by secondary forest growth; and, 
possibly, to establish a State nursery at the 
State colleze to supply seed and seedlings. 

Meanwhile the national Government is 
asked to extend a helping hand to New 
Hampshire, mother of rivers. In the White 
Mountains, five of New England’s largest 
rivers, the Saco, the Androscoggin, the Pis- 
cataqua, the Merrimack aud the Connecti- 
cut, have their head waters. 

To protect these rivers, with all that they 
mean to the agriculture, the manufactures 
and the commerce of five States; as well as 
to preserve the scenic beauty of the Switz- 
erland ot America, the Congress of the 
United States is asked to create a national 
reservation in the White Mountain region. 

A bill to this effect has been drafted by 
the secretary or the New Hampshire for- 
estry commission and introduced into the 
United States Senate by Senator Gallinger 
of New Hampshire, who expresses hope of 
its ultimate success. 

Public sentiment in its favor, as expressed 
by the newspapers and by individuals, 
seems very general, not only in this section, 
but wherever one lives who has made 
careful and broad-minded study of the sit- 
uation, or whose soul has been fed by the 
divine beauty of our mountain land. 

NauumM J. BACHELDER (Governor). 

Concord, N.H. 
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Protecting Window Crops. 

The average farmer who raises nothing 
under glass except a few tomato, pepper 
and celery plants in pots or boxes on the 
window sill, is not yet without a concern in 
that most practical and useful of recent 
greenhouse discoveries, the sterilization or 
heating of soil to destroy worms and seeds 
of plant diseases. 

On the authority of a recent conversation 
with Professor Stone, who developed the 
present system which has proved such a 
boon to market gardeners, it may be stated 
that even small boxes or flower pots of 
earth may be quickly sterilized by use of 
boiling water, killing the eggs, germs and 
various pests which cause so much trouble 
among seedlings. For hotbeds or where 
much planting is to be done, Professor 
Stone thinks it better to rig up a box witha 
few sections of porous drain tile, often at 
both ends, fill the box with earth, turn in 
the steam and let it work through the pores 
of the tile. 

Here is another to add to the numerous 
uses of a steam boiler or heater on the farm. 
Water as steam and water as ice bid fair to 
become almost as needful on many farms as 
is the water in its natural condition. 


Wide Range in Grain Markets. 


The prices of grain, and particularly of 
wheat, have been very uncertain of late. 
During the past week prices have fallen or 
advanced very sharply from day to day. 
Wheat has ranged at Chicago from ninety- 
six and a fraction to $1.03 and a fraction. 
While present conditions last it is hardly 
possible to give quotations that are more 
than temporary. 

The situation hinges upon the war news 
and also upon the various reports of dam- 
age to winter wheat. There is talk of 
freezing in the North and of a dry winter in 
the Southwesi, but very little is yet known 
of the actual conditions. Crop prophecies 
that amount to anything cannot be made 
thus early in the season. A crop shortage, 
combined with an outlook for a war of 
years in duration, would surely send grain 
prices skyward, but at present the uncer- 
tainties of the situation are reflected in the 
frequent and violent changes in the price 
markets. The immediate outlook for ex- 
ports is not very favorable. Europe seems 
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tina and elsewhere. Foreign buyers are 
not falling over one another in their eager- 
ness to pay present asking prices of Ameri- 
can wheat. ; 

Flour advanced in price soon after wheat, 
but has fluctuated less, being fairly strong 
at its high range. Corn follows the wheat 
market to some extent, but with far less 
violent changes. 

Surprising as it may seem, the Minneapo- 
lis flour output last week decreased twelve 
thousand barrels. The quantity turned out 
was 313,995 barrels, against 287,005 bar- 
rela in 1903 and 290,295 barrels in 1902. The 
water pewer is poor, and this prevents 
some mills, though they may possess steam 
plants, from running at normal capacity, 
says the Northwestern Miller.. Most Min- 
neapolis mills last week experienced a very 
dull flour market. At best sales averaged 
much under the output. The cnly business 
done was in domestic markets. Some mills 
could have sold more flour, but they did 
not feel that it was policy to doso. How- 
ever, as a rule, buyers lacked confidence in 
the prevailing high prices, and they were 
slow to place additional orders. Business 
in the last two days, with the decline in 
wheat, has continued very quiet. 
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‘Produce Notes. 


Several lots of Scotch potatoes have been sold 
at auction, the price ranging at about $2.25 per 
bag. The shipments were not in first-class con- 
dition. 

A firm of Boston dealers has engaged to handle 
the product of nearly one thousand acres of 
Texas Bermuda onions. These reach the mar- 
ket somewhat later than the real Bermudas, 
about the first of May. 

A shipment of 280 tons, rye and wheat straw, 
errrived at New York from Belgium this week® 
and was held at $25 per ton for the best. This 
product is a very high grade and brings top 
prices. 

Maine dealers report an active demand for 
seed potato stock. bringing $3.50 and $4 per bar- 
rel. A large prop. rtion of it goes to the South. 

Hothouse fruit has been arriving in consider- 
able quantity from Belgium. The grapes of a 
very choice quality and being over $1 per pound 
in the New York and Boston markets. The 
peaciies come in small boxes from one to two 
doxen to the box, each specimen being wrapped 
in tissue paper. The peaches and prunes which 
are packed in the same manner reach our mar- 
kets in about ten days from shipment, and arrive 
in much better condition than fruit from South 
Africa and South America. 

The Cuban vegetables arriving are generally 
of good quality. Some buyers prefer Cuban to- 
matoes to those from Florida. Of Cuban vege- 
tables, Charles Gerber, dealer, lately returned 
from Havana, says: ‘ Of early vegetables, such 
as tomatoes, peppers, eggplant, squash and 
beans, the crop this year will be an excellent one 
and they fully expect to ship out from two hun- 
dred thousand to 275,000 crates, or packages. 
They are now getting out stuff in a small way, 
but the dulk of the garden truck will be put for- 
ward later in March and April. The potato crop 
will also be a good one, but the outlook for 
onions is very poor. 

The St. Louis egg market from Jan.1 to Feb. 
20 ruled the highest, in that length of time in 
practically the history of the market, says Wil- 
liam Bray, the well-known egg-man, in speaking 
of the situation recently. 

Cc. C. Bell: “ At the present time there are 
more young trees under cultivation in Missouri 
than in New York State or any other State. 
Missouri received over fifty gold medals for her 
apples at the Exposition held at Buffalo. New 
York is a fine apple- growing State, but Missouri is 
better, principally because the climate is warmer 
and trees become producers several years 
younger than they do in the more Northern re- 
gions. Last year our crop for shipping was 
small. Apples did not do well, and we were 
obliged to send more to the cider mills than we 
packed, owing to the pcor quality of the fruit. At 
the present time the trees are well budded and 
with favorable weather we can look for a large 
yield.” 

Some of the choicest hothouse asparagus is 
grown at Neville Island, near Pittsburg, Pa., the 

houses being heated by natural gas fires. 

{n Florida peaches and plums are blooming 
profusely, and the fruit setting well, likewise the 
orange trees. Potatoes and melons are well 
above ground. Strawberries, peas, lettuce, cab- 
bages are being shipped North. 
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Better Chance for Peaches. 


The latest advices concerning the prospects of 
the peach crop in central Connecticut are dis- 
tinctly favorable. Most of the orchards are 
located on high elevations, and an examination 
shows that the buds and trees have not been 
damaged by the excessive cold so much as was 
at first supposed, but that the present conditions 
are excellent. Carlos Tilden of Stafford Springs, 
who is a large grower, made a thorough inves- 
tigation in his orchard last week, and he pro- 
nounces the result eminently satisfactory. The 
present expectation is that in the town of Tolland 
about thirty th usand baskets will be harvested. 
The information from New London County is to 
the effect that the conditions in high orchards 
are favorable tor a large yield. Edwin Haley, 
who lives in the town of Groton, and who is an 
extensive grower, reports that in his orchards, 
situated on h'gh ground, the buds are unharmed. 
In all sections of the State in which the orchards 
are located at low altitudes the reports are dis- 
couraging. In the lowest orchards not only are 
the buds ruined, but the trees themselves are 
cither injured or spoiled. The late reports from 
the high grounds, however, are much more 
favorable than a month ago. 
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The Shepherd’s Note Book. 

Sheep are good stock for the orchard, and 
too many are not usually kept. 

Sheep naturally drink more often than 
cattle and should have water convenient. 

At four months of age the young lamb, 
— be a good market animal, if properly 

On most farms material goes to waste 
that would keep a small flock ‘of sheep a 
part of the time. 

The Missouri Experiment Station found 
by weighing tests that the average birth 
weight of a lamb is eleven pounds. 





It is my opinion that to feed to cows for 





the production of milk there is nothing 
better than oats. 
to have them ground. As prices now rauge, 
considering feeds in their twofold value, 
both ag milk producers and forthe fertilizing 
value after they have been consumed by the 
cow, it is avery expensive feed. Generally 
we would recommend selling the oats and 
buying more highly concentrated feeds, 
from an economical standpoint.—Commis- 
sioner A. H. Doherity, Cumberland County, 
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Cbe Markets. 
BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


ARRIVALS OF LIVE STOCK AT WATERTOWN 
AND BRIGHTON. 
For the week ending March 16, 1904. 


Shotes 
and Fat 
Cattle Sheep Suckers Hogs Veals 


This week....4548 8732 3u 24,113 1797 

Last week....5059 6588 25 23,785 1883 

One year ago.1259 2375 19,107 616 
Horses, 610. 








Prices on Northern Cattle. 


BeEF—Per hundred pounds on total weight of 
hide, tallow and meat, extra, $6.90@6.75; first 
quality, $5.50@5.75; second quality, $4.50@5.25; 
third quality, $4.00@4.25; a few choice single pairs, 
$7.00@7.50; some of the poorest bulls, etc., 
$2.50@3.50. Western steers, $3.80@6.30. Store 
Cattle—Farrow cows, $15@25; fancy milch cows, 
$50@70; milch cows, $30@48; yearlings, $10@15; 
two-year-olds, $15@20; three-year-olds, $20@30. 

SHEEP—Per pound, live weight, 2.80 @3}c ; extra, 
4@5c; sheep and lambs per cwt. in lots, $3.00 
@5.00; lambs, $4.30.@6.30. 

Fat Hocs—Per pound, Western, 5}@5ic, live 
weight; shotes, wholesale——; retail, $2.50@ 
$7; country dressed hogs, 6}@7ic. 

VEAL CALVES—3@6}c P tb. 

HrpKs—Brighton—64@7c P tb; country lots, 6@ 
64c. : 

CALF SKINS—13c P tbh; dairy skins, 40@60c. 

TALLow—Brighton, 3@3}c P tb; country lots 
2 @25c. 

PELTS—50@90¢ 





Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 





Maine. O H Forbush 30 
At Brighten. A Nelson 17 
H M Lowe 13 At Brighton. 
H A Gilmore 13 J S. Henry 66 
E R Foye 3 HAGilmore 17 
A D Kilby 5 20 Scattering 50 
Thompson & L Stetson 23 
Hanson 40 10 M Abrams 30 
The Libby Co 20 D Simonds 15 
S H Wardwell 9 EE Mills 4 
McIntire & >D Lewis 4 
Weston 8 A Wheeler 6 
DA Walker 5 
New Hampshire. .J P Day 16 
At Brighten. AH Baxter 10 
WF Wallace 15 AC Foss 
F L Cotton 15 
AINE DM & Weel New York. 
Co. At Brighton 


AF Jones&Co 2 HD Wheeler 11 


At Watertown. G H Smith 18 
Frank Wood 12 14 
W F Wallace 45 Western. 
At Brighton. 
Vermont. Morris Beet Co 556 
At Watertown. Swift & Co 884 2000 
Dorand Bros 8 J W Tenney 800 
NH Woodward 1 JJ Kelley 24 


SS Learnard 128 
Sturtevant& 
Haley 128 


A Williamson 10 

RE Freneh 22 

Fred Savage 20 

B H Combs 50 

“ue EDM&Weel AINE DM& Wool 
so. Ce 


W A Ricker 60 Morris Beef Co 571 1115 


B F Rieker 8 Swift & Co 294 
At Brighton. NEDM& Wool 
JS Henry 14. (11 Co 
Massachusetts. At Watertown 
At Watertown. J Gould 1 
JS Henry 24 11 J A Hathaway 1018 750 





Export Traffic. 


The English market feels the effect of heavy 
arrivals of cattle and experienced a downfall in 
prices equal to }c,d.w., P tb. This decline is 
felton all grades, and the range is 114@11}c, P 
tt, d.w. Exporters who have engaged space on 
Steamers must not load so heavy in cattle and 
beef, but utilize the space in part for box stuff for 
which there is always a demand. Shipments for 
the week 2786 cattle, 2941 sheep; the latter steady 
in price, 

Shipments and destinations: On steamer Syl- 
Vauila,for Liverpool, 200 cattle by ‘Morris Beef 
Company; 563 cattle, 750 sheep by J. A. Hathaway; 
S4 cattle by J. Gould. On steamer Canadian, for 
Liverpool, 389 cattle, 1073 sheep by Swift & Co.; 
) cattle by Morris Beef Company. On steamer 
Ausiian, for London, 291 cattle by Morris Beef 
( any; 294 do. by Swift & Co. On steamer 
Siclem, for Liverpool, 280 cattle, 1115 sheep by 
Morris Beef Company; 335 cattle by J. A. Hatha- 

sido. by J. Gould. 

Horse Business. 
* market isin fair shape; more doing than 
inonth, but a serious drawback is that 
horses cost too high in the West for our general 
S When buyers have to pay $300 and up- 
v for good work horses, customers are not 
' plenty. General sales range at $100@225. 
1. Brockway’s sale stable were sold some 
il, largely from the West; 1 nice pair of 
( ‘rs, Well matched, at $650. General sales 
it '4200. At Welch & Hall Company’s sale 
+ express cars of Western sold fairly well 
dy prices; 1 pair at $600, of 3300 fbs, and a 
oer of single horses at $250@275, down to 
: \t Moses Colman Son’s were sales of 
: », Of 1000@1450 tbs, from $50@200, mostly at 
At Myer Abrams & Co.’s they sold out 
‘f Western horses at from $100@250. They 
¢ fancy pair, of 4200 ths, at fancy price. 
Union Yards, Watertown. 

“lay—The call for beef cattle is not espe- 
gent, or at least one would not think so 

‘arly morning hours, but as the day ad- 

twas noticed that butchers wanted them 
‘d firm prices. The supply of beef cows 

heavy, and prices of last week were well 

‘d. O. H. Forbush sold 1 cow, of 930 ibs, 

COWS, 1820 Ibs, at 34c, $1 P head off; 4 
~) Ibs, at 34c, and $1 p head off; 4 cows, 
t2he; 2, of 1450 ths, at $2.33; 2 bulls, 1170 
hS,at 38¢; 1 bull, of 1330 Ibs, at 3tc. J. 
: ‘Way sold 35 steers for home trade, of 
3 ‘She; 40do., of 1600 Ibs, at Shc; 25 do., of 
‘ it 5he; 25 do., of 1500 tbs, at 5c. 
Milch Cows. 
f the better class changed hands to 
‘ Ts. General sales, $30@50. 
Fat Hegs. 
‘ige in values, but it was nota strong 

W estern sold at 54@54c, 1. w. Local 

Lege, d. w. 
Xo Sheep Heuses. 
is not) 8® OM any desirable lot. The market 
~“eavily stocked, and values could be con- 





sidered fairly firm. Supply is largely Western. 
Sheep from that source, $3.80@5.05 P 100 Ibs; 
common sheep not as low as last week by $c. 
Lambs at $4.30@6.30 P 100 ibs. Country !ots of 
old sheep at 3}@3}c P th, of 80@100 ibs. 

Veal Calves. 

A good supply is on the market, and no im- 
provement from the decline of last week. Full 
lots selling at 64: down to 6c, if higher werein- 
dividual selection at 7c. O. H. Forbush obtained 
7c for one nice calf. 

Live Peultry. 

Sixty thousand tbs; fowl, 13}@14c; chicks, 12@ 
13¢ ; roosters, 8@9c. 

Dreves ef Veal Calves. 

Maine—H. M. Lowe, 35; H. A. Gilmore, 10; E. 
R. Foye, 12; A. D. Kilby, 25; Thompson & Han- 
son, 75; The Libby Company, 90; 8S. H. Wardwell, 
63; McIutire & Weston, 43. 

New Hampshire—W. F. Wallace, 140; F. L. 
Cotton 12; A. F.Jones & Co., 126;*Frank Wood, 15. 

Vermopt—Dorand Bros., 31; N. H. Woodward, 
40; A. Williamson, 70; R. E. French, 50; Fred 
Savage, 65; B. H. Combs, 50; W. A. Ricker & 
Co., 190; B. F. Ricker & Co., 50; J. S. Henry, 
52. 
Massachusetts—J. S. Henry, 119; O. H. For- 
bush, 10; H. A. Gilmore, 32; scattering, 125; L. 
Stetson, 22; M. Abrams, 12; D. Simonds, 39; E. E. 
Mills, 5; D. D. Lewis, 14; D. A. Walker, 10; J. P. 
Day, 130. 

New York—G. H. smith, 30; H. D. Wheeler, 18. 

Brighten, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

Stock at yards: 2187 cattle, 2841l!sheep, 22,229 
hogs, 212 horses. From' West, 1720 cattle, 2800 
sheep, 22,000 hogs, 212 horses. Maine,2131 c ttle, 
30 sheep, 160 hogs, 348 calves. New Hampshire, 
30 cattle, 52 calves. Vermont, 14 cattle, 11 sheep, 
14 hugs, 52 calves. Massachusetts, 263 cattle, 55 
hogs, 434 calves. New York 29 cattle, 48 calves. 

Tuesday—2187 head of cattle at the market 
yards, thatran largely into Western for home 
and foreigntrade. Such Western as were for the 
home trade weighed from 1400@1800 ibs, good 
dressing steers. Beef cows and bulls were in de- 
mand, it being a light run of that kind of cattle. 
They found sale at firm prices noticed a week 
ago. A. Wheeler sold 1 bull, of 630 ibs, at 1}c; 1 
cow, Of 810 Ibs, at 3c; 1 cow and bull, 1810 ibs, 2$c. 
A. H. Buxton sold 6 cattle, 2470 tbs, at 23c; 1 cow, 
950 Ibs, at 3c. H. A. Gilmore sold 17 cows, of 800 
@1000 ths, at 13@3c; of this lot 8 head averaged 
1000 tbs. J. P. Day sold 13 beef cows, average 
900 ths, at 2@2}c; .1 bull, 650 ths, 2c; 2 cows, 1800 
ibs, at $2.65. 

Milch Cows and Springers. 

A fair line of cows on sale of all qualities; 
something doing in a speculative way on Tues- 
day in cows largely of the better class, selling 
from $40@55. Dealers seem anxious to get the 
cows in condition after being confined in stock 
cars twenty-four hours. A process of cleaning 
has tobe gone through to make them present- 
able. A. D. Kilby sold 3 choice cows, $55 each. 
The Libby Company sold cows from $30@60. J. 
S. Henry, 5 choice cows, $55@60; 5 at $50, with 
sales at $35@45. 

Veal Calyes. 

Near 1000 head at Brighton yards, a total ot 
1797 for the week. Market isa little easier for 
butchers. A few sales at 6$c, and nothing higher 
unless fancy. J. P. Day sold 159 calves at 5@6}c. 
W. F. Wallace sold 50 calves, of 130 tbs, at 6c; 
some at 5$c. A. D. Kilby sold 20 calves, 64@6}c. 

Late Arrivals. 


Wednesday—The beef-cow trade is good, with 
butchers ready to buy and pay strong prices for 
anything desirable. In some instances jc ad- 
vance was paid. Milch cows were moving steady; 
no special rush, but disposals were effected, with 
some of the closing sales a trifle slow. D. A. 
Walker sold beef cattle, 2@3}c; milch cows, $28 
@6s. J.S. Henry sold new milch cows at $50@ 
60, of choice quality; 10 cows at $40@48. S. H. 
Wardwell, 2 beef cows, 800 tbs, at 3$c; 2, of 700 
ths, at 2tc. Pigs at 7ic, d. w.; calves at 6c. Mc- 
Intire & Weston sold 1 choice cow, $50;calves at 
6tc. O.H. Forbush sold 2 beef cows, 790@850 tbs, 


ates aaa Stere Pigs. 


A few at market at $2@7. 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 


Whelesale Prices. 
Poultry, Fresh Killed. 
Northern and Eastern— 


Chickens, targe choice, P tb............-. 18@20 
Chickens, Phi > food to fancy .... 
















Broilers, 3} to 4 tbs, to pair, P tb--. -- 1&@20 
ORS . ccc cccvsscanscseccccessecece - 15@16 
FOWIS .... 222 200 coe. cone enn cece ee ee eee ee 13@15 
GOOSEC.... .2.- 0-20-22 ccce cone cece cone coco eens 12@13 
Pigeons, tame, choice, P doz.. ......-...- 1 1 75 
‘s  com to good, P doz............-- 75@1 25 
Gguade. ee ery rer erry. 2 00@2 50 
estern dry packed— 
Turkeys, choice .........-.---.---------- 17@19 
Turkeys, fair......-..2.2 ce0c cone scceeeee 16@17 
Turkeys, old .........--------------- 2-06 
Turkeys, NO. 2..........-0.c.0snce cece see 13@14 
= ers, eer to choice...........-.- ise 
Chickens, choice, large ......-.-.--------- @) 
ip mixed sizes .... .. ..--.------- 12@14 
Fowls, fair to choice............--.----- 12.@134 
Old COOKS. 220.0500 c0scccceccns ccccsccceess 1 
Ducks, spring........-.--.-------------- 12@14 
} aceminge eer sabstdcnsncsod Onasaceenes eons pos oi 
ODONS, IATKE .... 2.22.22 222 cece coccece 
pm menitian INGE A eRe isgi8 
= PERE) cnn econ ceed cces ntueness wade 14@15 


Receipts March 15,were 394 packages. Receipts 
for the week have been 3021 packages, com- 
ared with 3427 packages for the same period 
ast year. 
Liye Peultry. j 
Fowls, P th... ......-. 2-2 0-22-20 one eee ene 124. @134 
Roosters, P th..............--------------- 7@8 
Batter. 
NoTE—Assorted sizes quoted below include 20, 
30, 50 Ib. tubs only. 
Creamery. extra— 
Vt. & 


. H. assorted sizes. ...........--- 24@25 
Norchern N. Y., assorted sizes.......-..- 24@ 
Northern N. Y., large tubs....-....---.--- 24a 
Western, large ash tubs...........------ @ 
Western, asst. spruce tuDs..........-.--- 

Creamery, northern firsts...........------ 


Creamery, western firsts.............------ 
Creamery, seconds...............--...----- 
Creamery, eastern...............--.-- 

Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. firsts.... 
Dairy, N. Y. and Vt. seconds ce 
ee | RAPES  e e W earn eae 


Common to good abhi osise denuke iiialneks Desa dined 
Trunk butter in $ or}-tb prints 
ry 





i Pissts, porthern creamery .....-..--------- 








northern dairy 
first............. HEARERS GE Se 
Common to good.... 7 
-| Storage creamery, firet to extra.........-- 
Cheese. 
New York twins, extra, P fb .......-.... --113@12 
New York twias, ey eee ae 10@11 
New York twins, late made, P th.......... 103 
Vermont twins, extra.............-.--.-.-- 1 
Tr m ont twins, TR ncmns o<e earthed Aeron A 10@104 


Vermont twins, second 
Wisconsin twins, ex SS ees el 


ercece ee eee eer er 


Ease. 


Western, fair to good . 
thern fre 





ve Rose and Hebrons, tne es qod 
Vineland, sweet, doudie head, # bbi....2 


Green Vegetables. 


Asparagus, hothouse, P doz .......... 6 
ae "California, doz......... --10 


BOGS, WPI... onc co cccces we cece occ cas 1 1 25 
Cabbage, native, @ Dbl... ............... 3 00@3 50 
eee ee 60 
Chi + P doz ..........-- sichlenanieiye . 

1 


oz 
Celery, native, choice, 
String beans, So.,  cral 





Native hothouse cress, P doz........... 

Cauliflower, each ..................------ 

Cucumbers, hethouse, \4 Bison cantne tia 1%@ 
cra 









Brussels sprouts, P qt... 
Artichokes, ® bu .........- 
French artichokes, P doz . 
Shallots, P qt ........ .-.. ot aa 
Chives, P doz.......... - Sacked. seit 
Green , OP MPORE oie dads uvdncn-shbes 4 

Bermuda potatoes..................-.---5 


toeeto 
55 
sy rts4 


** Greening, No. 1, P ee 2 7 
& Green g, No.2, P bbl. 1 
** Greenings, fancy .......---.---.- 3 
*« Common mixe2, P bbl 
** Red Varieties, P bush. box .....-. 
* common, P bbl..........-.....---- 1 25@2 
Oranges— 
Florida, P box ......-..---------------- 1 75@3 25 
Cranberries— 
Cape Cod, # bbl 
Cape Cod, 
Strawberries— 5 
Florida, 9. at.......... «-.---..-----2- cece 20@35 


Wides and Pelts. 
Steers and sous weights............-. 


oe 
SRSASKRAR Ss 


L 
z 
aeee 


















Aides, south, light green salted... 
= . - ie 
= Dull, 1 WORE... .---. 2222. recnccnee 8 
Calfskins, 5 to 12 ths each .........---...- 
ss over weights, each.............- 
Deacon and dairy skins..........-.--.--- 
Dried Apples. 

Evaporated, choice............----------- 

Evaporated, fair to prime...........----- 

Sun-dried, as to quality..............---- 

Grass Seeds. 
Clover, Western, ® th.......-.-..------.-- 13@1 
“ "North, P tb....--....-...-.-.--..- M@i 
J—_,  < . Sia 17@20 
se Nos ot cnc casas menncencine ne 

Alfalfa or Lacerne, # icc cubs (acne ences 15@17 
Red top, P sack, West.........-.------- 2 00@2 50 
EMRE 5c 5G ved pve le ackS vase csadeane 3. 00@3 25 

eee eee -e-e------8 00@9 00 

E. r rent, eb ia saeNe cenaamnee 1 75@2 00 

. Clear Bent, Git covkuhessaeecee 

Orchard, P bU..........-.-. 22 ce00. 22 -eee 1 00 

Blue Grass, # bu......-..-----.----+----- 1 150 

Timothy, prime, P bu.........-..-------- 1 75@1 85 

Timothy, choice, # bu..............----- 1 95@2 00 

Buckwheat ......-.-.--------+---- 85 a1 00 

Spring wheat 1 50 

Spring rye .-.......- «Meh igiedbeneeake eae 1 50 

Pea, choice ...........-.--------- bo icaee ua 2 10 

Pea, screened ..........--------- 1 00 

Pea, seconds .........-------- 1 80 

Pea, foreign......-- weve sees 2200 00@2 05 

Mediums, choice han 00 @2 05 

Mediums, screened. -1 90@2 00 

Mediums, foreign... 85@i 9% 

\ellow eyes, extra.. VEX 

Yellow eyes, second 2 25.@2 60 

Red Kidney ....-- Paap anickeaady Sanpete eed 3 05@3 25 

Hay and Straw. 

Hay, No 1,Pton..... ..---...--------17 50@18 00 
aye 2 1 gy ataereaNE = oni6 “ 
Be oe Q , _ PTE Grit eee 3 
“ fine choice............-.------13 50@14 50 
ia clover,mixed,P ton...-....--- 14 16 50 
4 clover, P ton..........-..--.-13 00@14 00 
74 swale, P ton.........--------- 9 00@10 00 

Straw, prime rye..........-------------- 23 00@24 90 

Straw, oat, per ton.......-...----------- 10 111 00 

Straw, tangled rye..............-------- 11 00@12 00 





FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Fleur.—The market is firm but quiet. 
Spring patents, $5 fogs 70. 
Spring, clear and straight, $4 25@4 50. 

inter patents, $5 25@5 40. 

Winter, clear and straight, $4 80@5 25. 

Corn Meal.—$11i@116 Pp bag, and $2 55@ 
260 P bbl; granulated, $3 15@3 59 P bbl. 
Graham Flear.—Quoted at $3 50@5 00 P bbl. 
Oat Meal.—Strong at 3525@575 P bbl. for 
rolled and $5 75@6 25 for cut and ground. 

Bye Flear.—The market is firm at $400@ 
5 00 P bbl. 

Cern.—Demand quiet. 

Steamer, B penne 59c. 

Kiln dried, yellow, spot, 63@63$c. 

No. 3, yellow, 563c. New, guaranteed corn, 584c. 
Oats.—Supply light, prices steady. 

No. 2clipped, white, 54@54 3c. 

No. 3 clipped, white, 53}@54c. 
Millfeed.—Market steady. 

Winter wheat bran, sacks, $23 50. 

Winter wheat middlings, sacks, $21 25@24 00. 
Spring wheat bran, sacks, $21 25. 

Mixe feed, 323 00@25 00. 

Cottonseed meal for shipment, $27 00. 
Linseed, $25 00. 

Barley.—Feed barley, 50@53c. 

Bye.—73c P bushel. 


THE WOOL MARKET. 





© }-blood Mich .............. 

¥/ ‘© $-blood Ohio............... 

o “ ‘ood oe a 

Fine delaine, Ohio............. 
2 ™ Ohio X, 1 and 2. 

Pulled wools, scoured.......... 

American mohair 











WIRE FENCES PREFERRED. 
A number of Ontario farmers are taking ad- 
vantage of the high price of wood to sell their 
old rail fences, and are putting up substantial 
and attractive wire fences instead at a cash 
profit. 

ANIMAL FOOD MAKES EGGS. 
The wisdom of using green bones for the extra 
ration or to complete a ration for laying hens is 
found in the fact that grain (corn in particular) 
is hard to digest, and a full ration of grain is too 
great a tax upon the digestive energies of the 
fowl. Poultry naturally lay at a time of year 
when they can get bugs, worms and vegetable 
matter—kinds of food that enrich the blood and 
tone up the system, preparing them for the extra 
work of laying. Green bones have the same tonic 
effect and egg-producing value. Generally hens 


tra, 
Wi sin twins, late made, P Ib ........ 9 
sconsin twins, ‘ ae ? ert 


ita ana eS Ie 
r 2: ecceccce 
Natl > Dbl of 


will not lay in the winter months without some- 


trouble and fill the blood with crude, half- 
digested matter. unfit for egg formation, 











HIGH POWER 


GASOLINE ENGI 4 


All sizes adapted to all sorts of 
} el, nothing 


et little for fuel, for water and 


CATALOGUE MAILED FREE. 


GHAS. J. JAGER COMPANY, 
174 High St., Boston, Mass. ¢ 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of LEVI 
WOOLS ON, late of Hopkinton, in said County, 
deceased: 

WHEREAS. Le Roy L. Woolson, the executor 

of the will of said deceased, has presented 
for allowance the first account of his administra- 

t on upon the estate of said deceased. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County, 
on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904, at nine 
o’clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if any 
you have, why the same should not be allowed. 

And said executor is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 


days, at least, before said Court. 
itness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, First 
Judge of said Court, this eighth day of March, 
in the year one thousard nine hundred and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 8s. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next ot kiu, creditors, and 
all other persons interested in the estate of 
PALMER MERRITT, late of Somerville, in 
said County, deceased, intestate. 

WHEREAS, a petition has been presented to 

said Court to grant a letter of administra- 

tion on the estate of said deceased to Maria B. 

Merritt of Somerville, in the County of Middle- 

sex, without giving a surety on her bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said Gounty 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904, 
at nine o’cloek in the forenoon, to show cause, 
if any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. 

And the petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, f r three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
nen published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fifteenth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
ersons interested in the. estate of KING 8. 
VANS, late of Malden, in said County, de- 


ce . 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Abby P. Evans, who prays that let- 
ters testamentary mag be issued to her, the ex- 
ecutrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. , 

You are yer cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fifth day of April,-A. D. 1904. 
at nine o'clock in the forenoon, to show cause, if 
any a have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is penehy directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
inthe MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews 
oy published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day. at least, before said Court, and by 
mailivg, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this fourteenth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 











Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE .COURT. 


To Elen M. Doherty, administratrix of the es- 
tate of MARY DOHERTY, late of Somerville, 
in said County of Middlesex, deceased, and to 
all persons interested in the estate of said 
deceased. 

Ww# EREAS, Bernard Hagan and Sarah Hagan, 

sureties on the bond given to said Court, 
by said Ellen M. Doherty, have presented to said 

Court their petition, praying that they may be 

discharged from all further oa as such 

surety, and that said Ellen M. Doherty may be 
ordered to furnish a new bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 

Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 

Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904, at 

nine o'clock in the forenoo:, to show cause, if 

any you have, why the same should not be 
granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 

citation by delivering a copy thereof to the said 

Ellen M. Doherty fourteen days, at least, before 

said Court, and by publishing the same once 

in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before s1id Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire 

First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day ot 

March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 

and four.; . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin,and all other 
prcene interested in the estate of ELIZA J. 
OMBARD, late of Somerville, in said County, 

deceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purporting 
to be the last will and testament of said de- 





Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 1904 
at nine o’el if 


mal 

citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this sixteenth day of 
March, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
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Great Western 
anure Spreader. 


EADS sxiretrtereat atc oh 
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if 


Corn 


must have a sufficient supply of 


Potash 


in order to develop into a crop. 

No amount of Phosphoric 
Acid or Nitrogen can compen- 
sate for a lack of potash in 


fertilizers [for 
grain and all 
other crops]. 


We shall be glad 
to send free to any 
farmer ourlittle book 
which contains valu- 
able information 
about soil culture. 


GERIIAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau St., New York. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other per- 
sons interested in the estate of LOUIS MAYER, 
late of Lincoln, in said County, deceased. 
WHEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 

to be the 1ast wii! and testament of sai 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Henrietta Mayer, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to her, the 
executrix therein named, without giving a surety 
on her official bond. 

You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middles2x, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A.D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hews- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the es- 
tate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
Frst Judge of saia Court, this twenty-sixth day 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the lands of which 

HORACE HEWS, late of Weston, in said 
County, died seized in this Commonwealth. 
WHE EAS, Arabella M. Hews of Weston, in 

said County, has presented to said Court 
her petition, representing that she is the widow 
of said deceased, and entitled, during her life 
to one-half of his real estate, other than tha 
taken by her in fee, in his said lands, and pray: 
ing that the same may be assigned to her by said 
Court, as provided by law. 

You are yr to ap ear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 
be granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested, fourteen days, at least, before 
said Court, or by publishing the same once in 
each week, for three successive weeks,in the 
MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day 
of December, in the year one thousand nine 


hundred and three. 
S. H. FOLSOM, Register. 








Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


Toall persons interested in the estate of JULIUS 
RAYMOND, late of ,Nashua, in the County of 
Hillsborough and State of New Hampshire, de- 
ceased, or in the personal property hereinafter 
described, and to the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth. 
WHEREAS, George Raymond, es ad- 
ministrator of the estate of said deceased, 
by the Probate Court for the Screen of Hillsbor- 
ough, in the State of New Hampshire, has pre- 
sented to said Court his petition represeating that 
a3 such administrator he is entitled to certain per- 
sonal property situated in said Commonwealth,'to 
wit: Deposits in Hudson Savings Bank, Hudson, 
Book No. 7293, $972.69; Middlesex Institution for 
Savings, Concord, Buok No. 12043, $200; City 
Institution for Savings, Lowell, Book No. 51766, 
$900, and praying that he may be licensed to re- 
ceive or to sell by public or private sale on such 
terms and to such person or persons as he shall 
think fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to trans- 
fer and convey such estate. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, toshow 
cause, if any you have, why the same should not 


ranted. 

‘And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by publishing the same once in each 
week, for three successive weeks, in the MAssa- 
CHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & hewspaper published 
in Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 
least, before said Court, and by serving a copy of 
said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 
General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, thistwenty-fifth day of 
February, in the year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
a7 interested in the estate of FRANCIS 
. HOLMES, late of Melrose, in said County, 
deceased. 
WH EREAS, a certain instrument purporting to 
be the last will and testament of said de- 
ceased has heen presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Frank B. Holmes, who gs that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him, the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County 
of Middlesex, on the fifth day of April, A. D. 
1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
conse if any you have, why the same should not 


granted. 
And said petitioner is mereny directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy ot this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire 
First Judge of said Court, this eleventh day of 
March, inthe year one thousand nine hundred 
and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 86. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all reons interested in the estate of 
FREDERICK DICKSON, late of Arlington, in 
said County, decexsed : 
WHEREAS, Frederick W. Dickson, the ad- 
ministrator of the estate, not already ad- 
ministered, of said deceased, has presented 
tor allowance, the first and final account of his 
administration upon the estate of said deceased: 
You are hereby cited to a at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambr dge, in said County, 
on the twenty-second day of March, A. D. 1904, at 





citation by delivering a copy. thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published 1n Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at least, before said Court,and by mail- 
ing, postpaid, a COPY, of this citation to all known 
s interes! n the estate seven days, at 
oact, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Zsquire 
of said Court, this first day of 
March, in ear one thousand nine hundred 

and four. . E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of PAT- 
RICK TUKEY, late of Bristol, in the County of 
Lincoln and State of Maine, deceased, or in the 
personal property hereinafter described, and 
to the Treasurer and Recelver-General of said 
Commonwealth. 

HEREAS, Henry H. Chamberlain, appointed 
executor of the will of said deceased, by 

the Probate Court for the County of Lincoln, in 
the State of Maine, has presented to said Court 
his tion representing thatas such executor 
heis entitied to certain personal property situ- 
ated in said Commonwealth, to wit: Deposit of 
$1082.42 in Malden Savings Bank, Book No. 21679; 
second mortgage on real estate in Everett, $1000, 
and praying that he may be licensed to receive 
or to sell by public or private sale, on such terms 
and to such person or persons as he shall think 
fit—or otherwise to dispose of, and to transfer 
and convey such estate. 

You are eee cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
— if any you have, why the same should not 

e granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this cita- 

tion by publishing the same once in each week, 

for three successive weeks, in the MAssACHU- 

SETTS PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in 

Boston, the last publication to be one day, at 

least, before said Covrt, and by serving a copy 

of said citation on the Treasurer and Receiver- 

General of said Commonwealth fourteen days, 

at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 

First Judge of said Court, this twenty-sixth day 

of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 

dred and four. 

W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Kegister. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin and all other 
persons interested in the estate of CLARA 8. 
er , late of Medford, in sai@ County, de- 
ceased. 
HEREAS, a certain instrument purportin 
to be the last will and testament of said 
deceased has been presented to said Court, for 
Probate, by Willlam M. Allen, who prays that 
letters testamentary may be issued to him. the 
executor therein named, without giving a surety 
on his official bond. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to show 
cause, if any you have, why the same should 
not be granted. 
And suid petitioner is hereby directed to give 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news- 
paper published in Boston, the last publication to 
one day, at.least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, postpaid, or delivering a copy of this 
citation to all known persons interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 
Witness. CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-ninth dag 
of February, in the year one thousand nine hun- 


dred and four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


NORFOLK, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
RY M. O'HA LIA 











Oounty. 
Woekeas, Rufus G. F. Candage, the guard- 
ian of said wards, has presented tor al- 
lowance his first account as guardian upon the 
estate of said wards: 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Dedham, ip said County, on 
the sixth day of April, A. D. 1904, at ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, to show cause, if any you have 
why the same should not be allowed. 
And said guardian is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to all per- 
sons interested in the estate fourteen days, at 
least, before said Court, or by publishing the same 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, in 
the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN,& ee 
published in Boston, the last publication to be 
one day, at least, before said Court, and by mail- 
ing, post-paid, a copy of this citation toall known 
ersons interested in the estate seven days, at 
east, before said Court. 

Witness, JAMES H. FLINT, Esquire, Judge of 
said Court, this seventh day of March, in the year 
one thousand nine hundred and tour. 

JOHN D. COBB, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in the estate of 
CHARLES E. HAVENS, late of Colorado 
S rings, in the County of El Paso, and State 
of Colorado, deceased, or 1n the personal prop- 
erty hereinafter described, and to the Treas- 
So Receiver-General of said Common- 
wealth. 
WHEREAS, Ellen A. Havens, appointed exec- 
utrix of the will of said deceased, by the 
County Court for the County of El Paso, in the 
State of Colorado, has presented to said Court 
her petition representing that as such executrix 
she is entitled to certain personal property situ- 
ated in said Commonwealth, to wit: Deposit of 
$670.81 in the Newton Savings Bank, Book No. 
20278; Deposit of $515.05 in the Middlesex Insti- 
tution for Langs © Book No. 20745; Deposit of 
517.64 in North 1 





eral of said Commonwealth fourteen days, at 
least. before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this first day of March, 
in the yearone thousand nine hundred and four 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 





Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To all persons interested in any of the real es- 
tate of HORACE HEWS, late of Weston, in 
said County, deceased, in " 
HEREAS, Arabella M. Hews of Weston, in 
the County of Middlesex, has presented to 
said Court a petition, representing that she, as 
the widow of said deceased, is interested in the 
real estate of said deceased lying in this Com- 
monwealth, and praying that an estate in fee 
therein, to an amount not exceeding tive thou- 
sand dollars in value, may be assigned and set 
out to her according to law. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the fiftn day of April, A. D. 1904 
at nine o’clock inthe forenooa, to show cause, if 
any you have, why the same should not be 


granted. 

And said petitioner is ordered to serve this 
citation by delivering a copy thereof to each per- 
son interested who can be found within the 
Cvemmonwealth fourteen days, at least, before 
said Court; and. if any one cannot be so found, 
by publishing the same in the MASSACHUSETTS 
PLOUGHMAN, & newspaper published in Boston, 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
the last publication to be one day, at least, before 
said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. McINTIRE, uire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-third day 
of December, in the year one thousand nine hun- 





dred and three. 8. H. FOLSOM, Register. 


Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 


MIDDLESEX, 88. 
PROBATE COURT. 


To the heirs-at-law, next of kin, and all other 
rsons interested in the estate of AMUS CUT- 
ee of Arlington, in said County, de- 
ceased. 
HEREAS, certain instruments purporting to 
be the last will and testament—and a cil 
—of said deceased have been presented to said 
Court, for Probate, by Edward S. Fessenden, 
who prays that letters testamentary may be is- 
sued to him, one of the two executors therein 
named, the other having declined the trust, with- 
out giving a surety on his official bord. 
You are hereby cited to appear at a Probate 
Court, to be held at Cambridge, in said County of 
Middlesex, on the twenty-second day of March, 
A. D. 1904, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, to 
show cause, if any you have, why the same 
should not be granted. 

And said petitioner is hereby directed to akg 
public notice thereof, by publishing this citation 
once in each week, for three successive weeks, 
in the MASSACHUSETTS PLOUGHMAN, & news 
paper published in Boston, the last publication 
to be one day, at least, before said Court, and by 
mailing, pos paid. or 4 ah a copy of this 
citation to all known persons Interested in the 
estate seven days, at least, before said Court. 

Witness, CHARLES J. MCINTIRE, Esquire, 
First Judge of said Court, this twenty-fourth day 
of Mt pete in the year one thousand nine hun- 








four. 
W. E. ROGERS, Asst. Register. 
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Our Homes. 


The Workbox. 
ODD KNITTED LACE. 

Cast on 18 stitches, knit across plain once. 

ist row—Three plain, over, narrow, purl 
4, 3 plain, purl 6. 

24 row—One picot made as follows: cast 
on three extra stitches, put them on the 
left-hand needle, then bind the three off 
again: all the picots are made in this way. 
Pick up a stitch and knit it plain, narrow, 
over twice, narrow, 1 plain, over, purl 3 to- 
gether, over, 5 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain. 

3d row—Three plain, over, narrow, purl 
5, 1 plain, purl 3, 1 plain, purl 1, purl 3. 

4th row—One picot, parrow at the back, 3 
plain, narrow, over, purl 1, over, narrow at 
the back, 4 plain, over, narrow, 2 plain. 

5th row—Three plain, over, narrow, purl 
4, 3 plain, purl 6. 

6th row—One picot, narrow at the back, 
1 plain, narrow, over, purl 1, over, 1 plain, 
over, purl 1, over, narrow at the back, 3 
plain, over, narrow, 2 plain. 

7th row—Three plain, over, narrow, purl 
3, 2 plain, purl 3, 2 plain, purl 4. 

sth row—One picot, knit 3 together, over, 
purl 2, over, 3 plain, over, purl 2, over, nar- 
row at the back, 2 plain, over, narrow, 2 
plain. 

9th row—Three plain, over, parrow, purl 
2, 3 plain, purl 5, 3 plain, purl 2. 

10th row—One picot, pick up a stitch and 
knit it plain, 1 plain, over, purl 2 together, 
purl 1, narrow at the back, 1 plain, narrow, 
purl 1, purl 2 together, over, 3 plain, over, 
narrow, 2 plain. 

11th row—Three plain, over, narrow, purl 
3, 2 plain, purl 4, 2 plain, purl 4. 

12th row—One picot, pick up a stitch and 
knit it, 3 plain, over, purl 2 together, knit 3 
together, purl 2 together, over, 4 plain, over, 
narrow, 2 plain. Repeat from first row. 

Eva M. NILEs. 
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Light and § Sunshine. 


Next after an abundance of pure air is 
the need of light and sunshine. In plan- 
ning a house care should be taken to have 
all the rooms light and airy and to admit 
as much sunshine into them as possible. 
The rooms that are most occupied ought 
to have eastern and southern exposures; 
this will shield from the cold nurth winds 
in winter and in the summer from the 
hot afternoon sun. Porches and veran- 
das, as ageneral thing, are best located on 
the east and south sides of the house; 
this makes them warm and pleasant in 
winter and also cool and shady in summer 
evenings. In warm weather, however, a 
porch on the north side is often desirable ; 
and in Southern climates where the heated 
term is prolonged, it is the custom to have 
large porches (galleries) on all sides of the 
house; the people live in them most of the 
time and they do not mind if the rooms in- 
side are more or less shaded by the porches. 

Jn hot countries the kitchen should 
either be built by itself or so located that 
the sun at midday or in the afternoon will 
not beat directly into it; and the parlors 
and verandas, which are occupied most in 
the afternoons and evenings, should not be 
superheated with the western sun. It is 
quite an art to construct a house in such a 
way that the greatest comfort.can-$e gotten 
out of it. A good deal, too, will depend 
upon the lay of the ground on which the 
building is located ; al8o upon the size and 
shape of other buildings that are near it. 

The power of the sun to disinfect, to keep 
everything sweet and wholesome, is an im. 
portant point. Rovums on the north side of 
a house, where the sunshine seldom or 
never enters, are generally the least desir- 
able; and in our middle latitudes rooms 
that are exposed to the south and west are 
preferred in summer ; they are the breeziest 
and therefore the coolest. A room with no 
window to the south or west is apt to be hot 
in summer, while one on the north side of 
the house, from which the sun is practically 
excluded, is both cheerless and unwhole- 
some. 

It is not a good plan to have trees too 
near the dwelling; they keep out the sun- 
shine and also the fresh air. In prairie 
countries, however, and on hillsides, where 
the cold winds whistle from the north and 
west, a good windbreak of evergreens is an 
advantage. In Northern latitudes the trees 
around the dwelling should be so arranged 
as to admit the sunshine freely to the house 
as a whole; though a window much ex- 
posed to the direct rays of the sun 
can sometimes be delightfully shaded by 
a tree not too far away, or vines trailing 
over a lattice work may cut off the in- 
tense heat. People seldom plan for a sick 
chamber in the house; butif sickness comes 
the room most desirable for the invalid is 
the one that is lightest and airiest and ad- 
mits the sunshine freely. The nursery, too, 
should be a cheerful spot; children love the 
sunshine; and if they do not get out of 
doors, in fine weather at least, it will not 
be the fault of the little ones. 

The foolish habit of shading the win- 
dows, even in the pleasantest weather, with 
heavy curtains, window shades and outside 
shutters, is one that brings its own penalty. 
People who live habitually in dark rooms 
have sallow complexions; the skin looks 
like buttermilk ; the eyes too are sensitive 
and cannot stand the light. Bright eyes 
and rosy cheeks tell of fresh air and 
sunshine, and mothers who understand 
the laws of health will see to it that 
those life-giving agents are welcomed ’’to 
every part of the house. Not only /80, 
the mother will accompany her children 
into the fields and gardens, and to the for- 
ests if they are near. A nice shady grove 
within reach of the house is always a place 
of attraction, not only to the little ones, but 
for children of a larger growth.—Health 
Culture. 
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How to Make Good Cake. 


There are many people who think they 
have fulfilled their duty as cake makers if 
they succeed in producing a perfectly light 
cake. Yeta light cake may be as complete 
a failure asa heavy one. It may be hard 
and dry or “‘ crumbly,” like so many bakers’ 
cakes, and suggestive ot nothing but saw- 
dust. A perfect cake should be delicate and 
moist in texture, as well as light, and of 
such constituency as to “‘melt in the 
mouth,” in the sense in which housewives 
use that phrase. Cake made with baking 
powder is never as tender and moist as that 
raised with cream of tartar and .soda, or 
with eggs alone. 

The best pastry flour should also be used, 
for, although what is known as bread flour 
makes the sweetest, best bread, it is not so 
gcod for cake as the pastry flour. The flour 
should be sifted several times, and in deli- 
cate angel cake as often as six or seven 
times. When the milk is added to the 
creamed butter and sugar it must be stirred 
in slowly. If it is poured in too rapidly it 
will surely curdle, and it is impossible to 
make a cake of fine grain from a curdled 
mixture. Sour milk, with soda, always 
makes a fine, delicate cake. It should, how- 
ever, be perfectly new. After sour milk 
has stood several days it imparts a bitter or 


mouldy taste to cake or any dish in which 
it is used. 

The old-fashioned whisk of fine wire, 
which costs about five or ten cents, is the 
best for whipping whites of eggs for cake. 
Patented beaters are not good for cake, 
though excellent for beating salad dressing 
and for other purposes. Do not beat the 
whites, but whip them long enough to 
make them cling to the whisk, when the 
froth should be coarse and open. It is quite 
easy to ‘beat’ whites until they are tough 
and heavy. They should not be stirred into 
the batter with a rotary motion, but must 
be carefully “ folded ’”’ in with a side-to-side 
motion, which incorporates them with the 
batter without breaking the air cells. It 
requires a deft touch to do this quickly and 
thoroughly. Granulated sugar is better than 
powdered sugar for cake. Itis purer, and 
makes a lighter cake. Even though the 
best materials are used, a cake can easily be 
spoiled if the butter and sugar are not 
beaten toa light even cream. If the bow) 
is a little warm, and the butter is reduced 
to a soft, even consistency, the work is 
lightened, but on no account should the 
butter be melted. ; 

When baking a cake there should be a 
strong body of fire, but the heat should be 
turned off enough to make the oven only 
moderately hot. The cake should rise to 
the topof the pan before it browns, and 
care must be taken that it does not fall, as 
it will if the oven door is suddenly opened 
so that a draught reaches it.—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 





Dishes no Longer Match. 


China in open stock sets is one of the con- 
veniences of the present day. The increas- 
ing prevalence of the course dinner and the 
practice of using several varieties of china: 
for its service is largely responsible for the 
change. A woman who some years ago 
purchased a handsome dinner set now feels 
that if she used it alone she would make a 
poor showing before her guests, says the 
Louisville Courier Journal. 

Different plates are used for every course. 
The service plates are of particularly fine 
china. The plates for the meat are of a 
simpler and more substantial design than 
those for the dessert, and the after-dinner 
coffee is served in cups as delicate as can be 
found. In the larger establishments dinner 
is served from the butler’s pantry. Many 
of the dishes used in a similar menage, where 
the roast and its accompaniments are placed 
on the table, are not required in the former 
case. The needs of the different housekeep- 
ers are as varied as the houses in which they 
live. 

It is no more expensive to have several 
different kinds of china than to have all the 
pieces alike. Open sets bave made this 
possible. Within the last five years these 
have increased in size and number. Now 
there is practically no stvle of china that 
cannot be bought in open stock. 

A set of china which the merchant keeps 
on hand, and from which his: customer 
makes her selections, is much more com- 
plete than the one he would have formerly 
sold her entire. Heis prepared to suit all 
tastes and meet all needs. He has teapots 
in all sizes, choculate pots equally varied, 
and sugar bowls and creamers to match. A 
woman with a large, small or medium fam- 
ily finds exactly the set size she requires. 
If her family increases, she is able to in- 
crease her number of pieces, and to obtain 
the larger sizes. 

It is also possible to replace any piece of 
china. The housekeeper is not, as in the 
old days, heartbroken over the loss of a 
dish. It can easily be duplicated. 

There are open sets not only in the fine 
china, but in the pottery. In this less ex- 
pensive ware are delightful reproductions 
of old-time dark blue, with quaint, little 
low teapots, sugar bowls and creamers. 
The pottery in lighter colors, in pinks and 
in pinks and greens combined, has some- 
thing of the art nouveau designs. They are 
pleasing, even if they have not quite the 
charm of tie reproductions. 
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Schoolboy’s Composition on Dogs. 


The following is sent to us by a teacher 
in one of our public schools as a compo- 
sition submitted by a small schoolboy on 
the subject of ‘*‘ Dogs ’’: 

** A dog is an animal which has got four 
feet. Twoof them are in the front of him 
and two in theback. They are most always 
tame and kind, but if you tease one he will 
bite and a dog bite is poison like a snake. 
Dogs can live in any kind of country cold or 
hot and they will eat anything even some 
eat slopinthealleys. They area very smart 
thing and are teached to do much. Some 
jump through holes in wood and some do 
funny things. wogs sleep much more in 
the daytime than he does in the night as 
they have to keep watch at night and not go 
to sleep then. Most dogs have got hair, but 
some dogs have longer hair than other ones. 
they have all color hairs and do not like to 
be clean. Dogs live to be older than a cat 
does, but donot get gray when they do so, 
but die different. Most dogs die from being 
shot by policemen or smell gas and then 
choke. They are named by people after 
them.”—Philadelphia Telegraph. 





Colors in Birds’ Eggs. 


‘“*If you are interested in national prob- 
lems,’’ said a man who likes to pore over 
the cases in the Museum of Natural His- 
tory, *‘ here’s a very simple one, but you can 
find in it all the food for speculation and 
theory you want, as scores of very eminent 


thinkers have done already. 

‘*What is nature’s reason for the color 
and marking of birds’ eggs, and in the 
process of evolution how has it worked out ? 
There must be a reason for their infinite di- 
versity, and it can hardly be an esthetic 
one. 

** That looks simple enough, yet the most 
advanced naturalists haven’t been able to 
puzzle it out. All they can say with any 
confidence is that the all-prevailing instinct 
of distrust and need for protection is ex- 
hibited in eggshells as in more important 
things, and the main idea in their color 
scheme has been to secure safety in har- 
mony with their surroundings. But even 
that has exceptions. 

‘* Take the doves. Their eggs are white 
and are plainly visible in the flimsy nest, 
though the nest is built in a tree,and the 
eggs should be of a darker tint, to follow the 
general rule, 

** Now, that, I believe, has been reasoned 
out in this way: The original doves were 
rock doves, and they laid white eggs in con- 
formity with the :atural law, which ordains 
that color for most species of birds nesting 
in the dark, so that the female might read- 
ily see them when she comes into the gloom. 

** You find traces of this early instinct in 
the fact that wherever there is a deserted 
rabbit warren you will find doves taking 
advantage of it to build their nests in the 
abandoned burrows. But whether in holes 
or trees the nests still contain white eggs, 
which nature ordained for their rock-dwel 
ling ancestors. 








** Owls lay pale eggs for the same reason. 


breed in the dark. gee 
“On the other hand, the ducks, which, so 


quented the most open places, also lay pale 
eggs without markings. But with them 
you will find a greater tendency to revert to 
olive browns or sandy tints, the very color 
of the sand and shingles on which the eggs 
@re laid. 


beach breeders are exactly ground color, 
just as the partridge and pheasant eggs are 
the color of fallea leaves. And grouse, 
quail and moor fowl have eggs matching 
exacty in color with the brown stems of 
heather and the pine tree scales among 
which they lie. . 

“Bat there are blue and white and 
spotted eggs you can’t explain. At least I 
can’t satisfactorily. Anybody may start 
his own theories on the subject and find 
the problem endless. Solve it correctly and 
1 think you will solve at the same time half 
a dozen other mysteries which have puzzled 
great scientists on this queer, problem filled 
planet.”—N. Y. Sun. 


Varicose Veins of the Leg. 


Varicose veins occur in various parts of 
the body, and are always due to an impedi- 
ment which ebstructs the return circulation. 
They occur on the lower extremities more 
commonly than elsewhere for the reason 
that any impediment of the circulation 
there is magnified by reason of gravity, 
which acts in itself as an impediment to the 
return, that is, the upward circulation in 
the lower portion of the body. 

Varicosities are always the result of con- 
siderably prolonged strain on the vessels, 
growing worse from year to year if the 
cause is continued, and for this reason are 
most troublesome as age advances. 

e return circulation from the leg is 
aided most of all by alternate contraction 
and relaxation of the muscles of the leg. 
Persons whose employmentis of an active 
sort are less likely to suffer than those who 
merely stand for long periods with little 
occasion for moving about. Those who are 
obliged to spend much time standing should 
especially avoid circular garters and all 
manner of wearing apparel which causes 
tightness or constriction at one part of the 
leg more than at another; for the added 
strain which such a constriction entails is 
nearly always sufficient, when operating 
over a long period of time, to dilate the 
vessels below the constricted point. 

As amethod of prevention, loose clothing, 
especially the disuse of garters, and a cer- 
tain amount of physical exercise, particu- 
larly walking. are to be recommended. 
Early on the appearance of enlarged veins 
of the leg the use of an elastic stocking, or 
even of a tight stocking of the ordinary 
kind, which fits tightly from the toes to the 
calf, will often be found sufficient to over- 
come the condition, provided the original 
cause is removed. 

Walking as a means of prevention should 
be indulged in before rather than after such 
hours of standing as may be required by 
reason of the individual’s occupation. Very 
little benefit cau be derived from exercise 
indulged in at the close of the day unless 
the person has meanwhile had an opportu- 
nity to lie down in order to relieve the 
veins of their already distended condition. 

Persons whose occupations keep them 
athome may often largely overcome the 
condition by occasionally lying down for 
a few minutes during the day, by which 





far as anybody knows, have always fre- lies 


“The eggshells of the plovers and similar | 


planted with charmingly artistic result. I 
ways can a bit of old tapestry be used with such 


hostess’ low chair in the wall angle. 
quarter divan snuggled up to the lightly 
draped back of an upright gives a cosey effect, 
and a palm or two, one higher and one consider- 
ably lower than the piano itself, add materially. 
When a patient has been confined to the bed 
for some time it will often be found a great relief 
to bac«ache to tuck a smooth pad of cotton 
unaer the small of the back. .i pillow under the 
knees, at times, will also rest one a good deal. 
“* To turn a patient easily on a drawn sheet a yard 
wide,” says a trained nurse, “ loosen the drawn 
sheet at each side of the bed, then draw the 
sheet gently in whichever direction preferred. 
It is better to have two people to do this.” 
Omelets are more tender if the eggs are 
thinned with hot water instead of milk. 


In table setting there is always something 
new. Ata recent dinner the hostess surprised 
her guests by decorating the centre of her table 
with a cloth ot pure gold thread, solidly worked, 
the border a lace design of white silk aud fine 
gold mesh in diamond-shape stitches. The green 
for the table was small ferns, set in an oval dish 
of dark blue china, with figures in relief repre 
senting peasants in holiday costume. At each 
corner of this gold centre was a candlestick in 
dull silver of Colonial design, furnished with a 
shade of iridescent glass, which graduated from 


tones of light yellow to dark orange, and then to. 


red. 

It is the present theory that one should eat a 
great variety of food. This does not mean that 
many different kinds of food. must be taken at 
one meal, but rather that one’s diet should be 
made up of many different wholesome things. 
Moreover, a wholesome article should not be 
permanently rejected simply because it is not 
liked at first. Itis frequently the case that by 
eating such an article afew times one acquires a 
relish for it. 

In the lighting of houses, plenty of light judi- 
ciously shaded is what best suits the majority. 
The idea in artificial lighting is to suggest the 
brightness and warmth of sunlight within the 
house walls. The only real sunlight color being 
pale yellow, this should be used largely. itis far 
more comfortable and more economical to have 
the light down low, surrounding and warming 
the occupants of the room, than to have it stand- 
ing out cold and chill from the distance. The 
wax candle is untidy; and its light is not practi- 
cable for reading purposes, but for general pur- 
poses there is no purer or softer light. Many 
women prefer to have their drawing-rooms 
underlighted. 

For making sandwiches, bread baked in large- 
size baking powder cans will be just the right 
size and free from crusts. 

A simple dessert is whipped cream, sweetened 
slightly and flavored with pistache. Serve the 
cream in shallow bowls, and in the centre of 
each drop a very fresh meringue kiss, one of the 
large round ones preferably. 

Powdered cracker crumbs are now purchased 
in pound boxes, and are very convenient to use 
in making croquettes, etc., frying oysters, or 
cooking meats, vegetables, or puddings au 
gratin. Naturally, the economical housekeeper 
always has on hand a fruit jar of rolled and 
crisped crumbs, made of scraps of bread, crusts 
and the last remains of the cracker box. The 
prepared cracker crumbs come in handy when 
the supply runs low. 








means the overdistention of the v ls is 
temporarily relieved. In this manner the 
overstretched muscle-fibres in the walls of 
the vessel also have opportunity to recover 
their contractility. 

In severer cases the elastic stockings 
made especially for the purpose may be 
worn on alternate days or weeks. It is 
rarely desirable or necessary to use them 
continuously. 

Neglected cases in which the veins are 
tortuous or associated with ulcers may re- 
quire the surgeon’s intervention to relieve 
them permanently.—Youth’s Companion. 





Domestic Hints. 
CONSOMME WITH MACARONI, 


To prepare consomme with macaroni, ver- 
micelli or noodles, boil three-quarters of a cup 
of any one of these in salted water until tender. 
Drain and turn intoa soup tureen when done, 
and pour over them a quart of boiling hot con- 
somme. 

BROWN OR WHITE SANDWICHES. 


Any kind of finely chopped nuts, beaten to a 
paste with a small quantity of mayonnaise, will 
make a delicious filling for either brown or white 
bread sandwiches. Waldorf sandwiches are 
made of white bread and butter spread with a 
mixture of equal parts of sliced apple and celery, 
a sprinkling of sliced walnuts, all moistened well 
with mayonnaise. Chicken sandwiches are made 
in the same way, omitting the nuts and apple. The 
ripe olive sandwich was very popular last season 
for afternoon teas. For one loaf of gluten bread 
use a pint of ripe olives, one breakfast cheese, 
one tablespoonful of mayonnaise dressing and 
one tablespoonful of cream; stone and mince the 
olives; cream the cheese, adding first the cream 
and then the dressing, and, lastly, the minced 
olives. Stir to a smooth paste and spread on thin 
slices of buttered bread.—Table Talk. 

TOMATOES STUFFED WITH RICE. 

To enough boiled rice to fill your tomato shells 
add two tablespoonfuls of meited butter and a 
teaspoonful of onion juice. Salt and pepper to 
taste, put the mixture into the tomatoes, cover 
and bake twenty minutes, or until the tomatoes 
are tender. 

PULLED FOWL. 

Select a young* fat fowl and cook in the ordi- 
nary way tilldone. When quite tender take out 
of the pot, cover and set away till wantéd. Then 
with a fork pull off in flakes all the flesh, first re- 
moving the skin. With a chopper break all the 
bones and put them into a stewpan, adding two 
calves’ feet split, and the hock of a cold ham, a 
small bunch of parsley and sweet majoram and a 
qnart of water. Let this boil gently till reduced 
toa pint, then takeitout. Have ready in another 
stewpan the pulled fowl. Strain the liquor from 
the bones over the fowl and add a piece of but- 
ter the’size of an egg, rolled in flour, and a tea- 
spoonful of powdered mace and nutmeg mixed. 
Let the whole stew in the gravy for ten minutes 
and serve hot. The young turkey may be cooked 
inthe same manner. For a turkey allow four 
calves’ feet.— What to Eat. 

ALMOND CHEESECAKES. 

Blanch a quarter of a pound of almonds; beat 
them with a little orange-flower water; add the 
yolks of eight eggs, the rind of a large lemon 
grated, half a pound of melted butter, sugar to 
the taSte; lay a thin puff-paste at the bottom of 
the tins, and little slips across, if agreeable. Add 
about half a dozen bitter almonds. 

LEMON CAKE. 

One cup of butter, three cups of sugar, four 
cups of flour, one cup of milk, five eggs, juice and 
grated rind of one lemon, one small teaspoonful 
of soda. Beat the eggs separately, cream the 
butter, and add the sugar and yolks of the eggs. 
Beat well, add the milk and fiour, then the 
lemon. Dissoive the soda in part of the milk and 
add it after the flour has been beaten in. Last 
of all, beat in the whites of the eggs. 





Hiats to Housekeepers. 

While the baby grand is “the thing” in piano- 
dom, it is not so easy a matter to change the 
fashion of one’s furniture with every passing fad, 
and a few suggestions as to the arrangement of 
the old upright may be welcome. A generation 
or two ago, when housewives apparently de- 
lighted in the rigidity of a room, and every af- 





ticle of furniture was cunscientiously and 





Fasbion Motes. 


e"e If the keynote of fashions last year was 
hand sewing, this year it is surely embroidery. 
Everything isembroidered. The most charming 
of the new linen gowns, both white and colored, 
are embroidered or, trimmed with embroidery, 
and even when lace trimmed, embroidered mo- 
tifs are introduced. The windows are full of 
exquisite embroideries, nearly all of the heavy 
varieties, in large, showy patterns, of which the 
English eyelet work is typical. The trade name 
for this beautiful embroidery is broderie Anglaise. 
It comes in bands, in wide flouncings, and in 
medallions, in all white and color combinations. 
It is in the medallion form that many of the best 
examples of this trimming appear. A beautiful 
linen gown has a plaited skirt, untrimmed, and a 
little me<s jacket lined with bright blue linen. 
The jacket has a decoration 9n the order of a 
simulated yoke of medallions of eyelet work, 
through which the blue lining shows. The lin- 
gerie waist to be worn with the suit is fine bat- 
iste trimmed with lace and embroidery, a combi- 
nation which will be noted very commonly. 

oe, A handkerchief-linen gown for afternoon 
and house wear has a plain skirt tucked in 
groups of fine tucks, divided by a wider tuck and 
a plain space. The waist, which fastens in the 
back, and is after a simple model, is tucked to 
correspond, and has a circular decoration of dia- 
mond-shaped medallions of heavy Irish lace, the 
effect being much the same as embroidery. A 
fitted girdle of white satin is worn. 

e*e Coarse lace willalso be much used, judging 
from the advance models. A gown of coarse 
blue linen of a particularly cheerful and enduring 
shade is combined with wide Cluny lace,the latter 
overlaid with small diamonds of the linen cov- 
ered with French dots in white. The skirt has 
three medium tucks above the hem, a panel of 
lace down the frcnt, aud a band extending 
around the skirt just below the hips. Stitched 

fas bands, piped with white linen, border the 
lace bands, which have small diamonds of linen 
set at intervals, these dotted with white knots. 
The front panel ends ina point just above the 
tucks. The waist hasa front band, and bands 
over the shoulders and on the sleeves, these ex- 
tending in the back of the waist in a square-yoke 
piece. Collar and cuffs of lace, with linen medal 
lions. The same: model in white with pale-blue 
pipings and French knots is charming. 

e*» Another linen gown with a round yoke of 
Cluny had the lace well covered with embroid- 
ered linen bands applied in a pointed pattern. 
This was very effective, giving the gown a sub- 
stantial appearance. The linen gown, so far, 
seems to run to tailor effects more or less. 

e*, Especially is this true of the colored linens. 
Many of these have nothing transparent about 
them, but are elaborately embroideied in colored 
cross stitch or white bands. An apple green 
linen would be delightfully cool on a hot summer 
morning. Itis trimmed with circular bands of 
white embroidered wheat sprays. 

e*2 A pink linen embroidered in deep coffee 
color and black is striking. The waist has a 
surplice front made by broad plaits, something 
after the short-lived “Gibson” style of a year 
age. Round sleeve caps give a long shoulder. 
Round medallions of brown lace embroidered 
with black are inlet in the shoulder caps and 
plaits in a continuous pattern, and the pointed 
neck is filled in with the lace. Medallious of the 
lace are set in the cuffs and in the plain stock 
collar. 

e*e Embroidered dress patterns are-numerous, 
not only in wash goods, but in the new voiles, 
etamines and other light wools for spring. Many 
of these have borders, and the gowns when made 
up look like robe or pattern dresses. Many 
Shantung, pongee and light silk dress patterns 
are embroidered in all-over designs of dots and 
figures. These are not, of course, hand em- 
broidered, but they might well be, so artistically 
are the designs conceived and executed. Some 
of the new so-called raw silks, which look as if 
they had been made on the most primitive of 
hand looms, take embroidery well. Nothing 
better for waists has been shown than these 
rough weaves. 

e*e Gowns of this material are invariably un- 
lined. A fitted lining spoils a mohair skirt about 
as completely as it would a voile. The silk drop 
skirt is a necessity, but it has been the cause of 
much woe in its time. Taffeta has been the one 








permissible material, and taffeta is almest a 


tutes 
pe ee eset They have proprietary 
whieb may not be given, but nearly sil the best 


Accordion-plaited ruffles are no longer used on 
drop skirts. They wore very badly, and were 
fussy. Pinked ruchings or narrow ruffies have 
taken their places. With very thin and trans- 
parent materials an extra drop of chiffon 1s now 
absolutelynecessary. Mousseline de sole is often 
used instead of chiffon where a little more body 
is desirable. The ruffie fiuish of these extra 
skirts are fluffy in the extreme. Lace is used 
freely in thetrimming. When chiffon is used in 
the skirt it must, of course, be used !n the waist 
lining. The chiffon lining must be as full as the 
dress material, and the same ts true of the sleeve 
linings. Often three or four layers of chiffon are 
used in interlining a very sheer material. This 
is expensive, but the effect is good enough to 
make one forget that. After all, a gown is 
no better than its lining. That means that 
clothes are like houses; they must have the best 
of foundations if they are to present a good ap- 
ce. 

e%e The most casual observer of fashions must 
have noted the omnipresence of the bigh-fitted 
girdle. Girdle frames of strong tapes, held in 
place by bones, are sold at the notion counters. 
These lace in front, and are adjustable to most 
figures. Itisan easy matter to drape wide rib- 
bon or silk over the frames, hiding the fastening 
with bows or drapery. The frames cost some- 
thing less than a dollar. 

o%e Many other little aids to the girl who wishes 
to dress wellat small expense are seen in the 
shops. Undersleeves, and the scarcely less fas- 
cinating sleeve ruffles which finish coat and 
gown sleeves, are to be had. They freshen up a 
gown wonderfully. A blue foulard that has 
grown passe might be sent to the cleaner’s to be 
made immaculate, and, having been stripped of 
most of its trimmings, made attractive with a 
deep collar and sleeve ruffles of batiste and lace 
The ruffles are usually double, striped with 
Valenciennes, and finely plaited. With some 
patience they can be made at home. 

e®e About half of the new voile gowns have 
transparent ruffles at the cuffs, and many of the 
more elaborate tailor gowns are furnished with 
them. As arule, they are made of batiste and 
fine lace, even when heavy lace is used on the 
rest of the gown. Chiffon, lace and net under- 
sleeves are also seen. 

e*e Skirts are to be very full, and dressmakérs 
are taxing their ingenuity to build them after the 
proper models and make them becoming to their 
customers. Even a slender woman looks shorter 
in a very full skirt, and a stout woman looks 
dumpy. Some ofthe new skirts measure seven 
yards around the bottom, and nearly that around 
the top. Only willowy figures can stand this, 
however. Lest the stout woman despair, the 
dressmakers have contrived a full skirt model 
which is comparatively plain around the hips 
and full and billowy around the feet. Only the 
skillful dressmaker can make a skirt of this kind 
successfully. The tyro should not attempt it.— 
N. Y. Evening Post. 


The World Beautiful. 
Lilian Whiting, in Boston Budget. 

-“*For myself, I believe that communion of 
spirit with those who have passed from this 
sphere of being to another is an essential re. 
ality. Its guarantee is the common possession 
of an indestructible life; its operation, though 
as indefinable as the passage of biain waves, 
is through love and affinity. 

‘It enlarges and liberates both mind and 
heart to believe in the inseverability of spirits 
bound together by love;to be convinced that 
they who loved us dearly when on earth, prayed 
for us unceasingly, made constant sacrifices 
for us, are able,in their higher conditions, in 
their fuller, freer, completer life, to breathe into 
us some quickening influence. That we are 
unconscious of their spiritual impact is no 
proof that they are not energizing for our 
good; we were often unconscious or unregard- 
ful of their loving ministries when they were 
on earth.”—Archdeacon Wilberforce. 





Without doubt relig‘on is as progressive 
as science. Each country and each genera- 
tion advances beyond the limits attained 
by the preceding one. Jesus certainly indi- 
cated His own belief in the progressive 
nature of the divine revelation when He 
told His disciples: ‘“‘I have many things to 
say, but ye cannot hear them now.”’ They 
could not hear that which was beyond their 
ability to comprehend. ‘Spiritual things 
are spiritually discerned,’’ and to discern 
them requires a certain development of the 
spiritual powers. The easy, natural com- 
munion between the Seen and the Unseen 
is a part of experience constantly indicated 
in the New Testament. Its further assur- 
ance may be among the things that those 
who heard could not then wholly grasp. 
But all that is developed and formulated by 
psychic science today is abundantly indi- 
cated allthrough the New Testament. St. 
Paul appears, indeed, to have had a larger 
grasp of psychic knowledge. Heapparently 
held the same philosophy of life as that ex- 
pressed by Rev. Dr. Minot J. Savage when 
he says: 

‘“* What is, then, the first grand belief? Simply 
that death is not an end; that itis merely an ex- 
pression, an incident in the onward and upward 
struggle and progress of the individual life. It 
claims to have demonstrated this, to hold it not 
as a hope, not as a belief, but as knowledge. It 
teaches that inside these gross physical bodies 
there is an ether body, a body that has grown 
with it, shaped by it, adapted to it, perfect in 
every part and faculty; and that this ether body 
is disengaged at. death, like a germ delivered 
from its sheath, and that it goes on, the soul tak- 
ing this ether body with it as a perfect equip- 
ment in every faculty for the fullest expression 
of its higher and better life. According to this 
teaching, the soul simply goes on with its power 
to think, to remember, to love, just as of old.” 

St. Paul seems§to teach the same fact 
that the ether body is encased in the phys- 
ical body. ‘* There isa natural body and 
there is a spiritual body,’’ he says, refer- 
ring to the physical and the etheric bodies. 
In reference to the teaching of the spiritual 
philosophy Dr. Savage says: “It further 
teaches that this aniverse everywhere is 
under the law of cause and effect, and that 
we begin life hereafter, just as we leave 
here—precisely what we have made our- 
selves by our thoughts, our deeds, our 
words on earth. Therefore, this other life 
is not peopled with ghosts, with ghastly, 
thin and unreal beings, such as we have 
imagined in the past; they are real folks— 
our fathers, our mothers, our neighbors, our 
friends—just as we have known them here, 
only released from their lower, physical 
condition, but carrying with them the same 
kind of character, of thought, of personal- 
ity which they had here. 
“It also teaches that, under certain pe- 
culiar conditions, there can now and the: 
be manifestations of the reality of that life 
to this life; that sometimes there comes ua 
whisper, sometimes a hand is reached 
across the abyss, and that they are demon - 
strations of the fact that those we have 
loved and that we talk of as lost, are not 
lost but are living as we are living.”’ 

Itis probable that what have been held to 
be “‘ peculiar conditions ” are after all only 
normal ones, in the higher sense. Thus, 
sight and hearing are normal rather than 
blindness and deafness; so why, measuring 


ing of spiritual realities. The |;;.. of 


spirit is that alone which is signi: 


meaning to every aim, new joy 
umph to every worthy endeavor. 
The Dewey, Washington, D. (. 


Gems of Thought. 


. --It is while you are patiently toiling «: 
little tasks of life that the meaning and s),., 
the great whole of life dawns upon y...,_ 
while you are resisting little temptati.,), 
you are growing stronger.—Phillips Brow 

----Is it such a fast that I have chose, 
for a man to afflict his soul? Is it to bow « 











and ashes under him? Wilt thou cal! t} 
and an acceptable day to the Lord? {[s ; 
the fast that [ have chosen to loose the band 


every yoke? Isit not todeal thy b-ead to 
hungry, and that thou bring the poor that 
cast out to thy house when thou seest the na 
that thou cover him, and that thou hide ot 


break forth as the morning, and thine hx 
shall be thy reward.—Isaiah lviii., 5, 6, 7 and 


tions; for, ‘ though nothing is farther than e 
earth!” The heavens beckon us onward. 
away from earthly things, but through them 
spiritual realities.—Lucy Larcom. 


----TO every erring child God sends mer 
help. In the wilderness the meal is spread, 


from physical as spiritual causes, and 
knows our frame.—F. B. Meyer. 

life, faith.—Mrs. Jameson. 

position, have no other purpose than that w 


meant to subserve. The one distributing S 
divides to each man severally as he will; 


quenched—it is all one. The manifestatio 
the Spirit is given to every man for the same 
pose—to do good with. And we have all 
office and function to be discharged by ea 


Christ Jesus.—Alex. Maclaren. 

.---All truly wise thqughts have been tho 
truly ours, we must think tnem truly over a 
perience.—Goethe. 
and costs little.” + 


one day, and it will be stronger tomorrow. 


liam Mountford. 
.---" A passionate man rides a horse that 
away with him.” 


BGrilliants. 


The best men, doing their best, 
Know peradventure least of what they do; 
Men usefullest i’ the world are simply used. 











And he alone who wields the hammer sees 


heart. 


selves; 
Omission to do what is necessary 
Seals a commission to a blank of danger. 
—Shakspe 


Of rosy daylight ever finds its way, 
By day or night, the miner, looking up, 
Can see the star’s far penetrating ray. 


And oft, while in some darkened vale of life. 
We turn our tear-stained faces to the skies, 


—Charles Edey F: 


Where may the wearied eye repose, 

When gazing on the great, 

Where neither guilty glory glows, 

Nor des picable state? 

Yes; one—the first, the last, the best— 
The Cincinnatus of the West, 

Whom envy dared not hate— 
Bequeathed the name of Washington, 
To make man blush there was but one 

—Lord Byr 


When all the clamor of the world, 
Its noise and wild alarms, 

Has wrapped me pitilessly round, 

And in its web my heart has bound, 
I crave your sheltering arms! 


When all the brazen crash of swords 
The silence rends apart; 
When I am steeped in toil and strife 
{ crave, O great love of my life, 
The stillness of your heart! 
—Charles Hanson Towne, in The Kea‘! 


A laugh is just like sunshine, 
It freshens all the day, 

It tips the peak of life with light, 
And drives the clou’s away;' 

The soul grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong— 

A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along! 

A laugh is just like music, 
It lingers in the heart, 

And where its melody is heard 
The ills of life depart; 

And happy thoughts come crowdi!) 
Its joyful notes to greet— 

A laugh is just like music 
For making living sweet! 

—Alexander H. ! 





his head as a bulrush, and to spread sack 
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not that finer sight (which is clairvoyan. 
and that finer hearing (which is «jain 
ence) be the normal standar of pt - 
tions? In this there would be methine es 
culiar. It would be the accept, unin 
of development. Science and philoge ard 
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The entire world of man’s }.i,,, is j 
finitely enlarged and elevated by \:. °) 
ing into a gradually increasing con scic oe 
ness of the unseen world and ;:. inhabt 
tants. Life is refined, intensi{j.., and ond 
alted by this onward progress and partak. 
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full of potency to act on affairs. “bie : 
tension of the life here with that wii: ,, 
to come is the redemption of all pr.-.,..,; , : 
periences. It is the power that a. ,. ps 
supreme energy, making possible 4) ,,,)). 
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wickedness, to undo the heavy burdens, and to 
let the oppressed go free, and that ye break 
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self from thine own flesh? Then shall thy light 


~alth 


shall spring torth speedily, and thy righteous. 
ness shall go before thee; the glory of the Lord 
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---Asthe lights of earth are put out one by 
one, heaven makes plainer and plainer revela- 


arth 


from heaven, nothing is nearer than heaven to 
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into 


ciful 
and, 


instead of remonstrance, angel hands soothe the 
weary and despondent prophet. Our fits of de- 
pression and apparent desertion as often arise 


God 


---- The bread of life is love; the salt of life is 
work; the sweetness of joy, poesy; the water of 


----The loftiest gifts, the most conspicuous 
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the lowliest powers inthe obscurest corner are 
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and 


whether he endows him with star-like gifts, 
which soar above, and blaze over half the world 
with lustre that lives through the centuries, or 
whether he set him in some cottage window to 
send out a tiny cone of light that pierces a little 
way into the night for an hour or two and then is 


n of 
pur- 
one 
“hin 


his own fashion—namely, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 


ught 


already thousands of times; but to make them 


gain 


honestly, till they take root in our personal ex- 
----“* A good word for a bad one is worth much 


---- What little faith you have, only live it for 


Live 


with your fellow-creatures as their brother to- 
day, and tomorrow God will be felt by youas 
your Father in heaven the more tenderly.—Wil- 


runs 


The nail that holds the wood must pierce it first; 


The work advanced by the earliest blow. Take 
—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 


Those wounds heal ill that men do give them- 


re. 


Far down the sombre shaft, where scarce a gleam 


When grief or gloom our peace ef mind assails, 


To find in heaven—the Light that never fails! 


ay. 


ae 





PILES 


All varieties of Piles—inter'®!: 
itching bleeding, external, ¢'.-— 
positively cured without loss of 
time, loss of blood or pain. No 
knife, no anesthetic. 


Cured to Stay Cured 
We guarantee success, or mon) 
funded. Price for complete treatment, 
$1.50, sent anywhere by mail up? 

receipt of price. Address 


JAMES M. SOLOMON, M.D., 2a Beacon St 


Boston, Mass. 
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Poetry. 





7 TO A PAINTING. 
your lips curve, dear oue. 
Is it joy or pain? 
or can it be to gain 
, look of interest from the near one 
\V ho paints you in those colors clear spun 
vom his deft palette’s rainbow chain? 


your eyes are brimming 

A sign of tears or mirth? 

some radiant thought takes birth ; 
»ris a sad thought haply skimming 
,cross your sentient mind, thus dimming 
chose ardent gems of priceless worth? 


rhat red bow burning 
Bright and clearly warm 
In dexterous form 
pon your neck’s soft turning 
seems symbol of your cruel spurning 
{ my heart’s loving restless storm. 
M. J. GATES. 





.n APARTMENT-HOUSE COURT- 
SHIP. 


rhey met at the dumbwaiter, 
And t’was there they fell in love; 
and they thought not of the tenants 
Down below nor up above. 


it was in the elevator 
Their courtship was pursued; 
ind they quite ignored the bellboy 
Who was to the lever glued. 


it. was on the roof she promised 
she would be his blushing bride; 
And the air shaft, to their horror, 
Brought an encore from inside. 
—Lurana W. Sheldon. 


a> 
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PERSEVERANCE. 
presson! "Lis not in deeds, but in their con- 
stant doing. 
The soul of man grows rich in truth, in love 


and trust, 
He who through all his work some word of 
praise is wooing, 
Shall find his fruits at last will turn to bitter 
dust. 
For ‘tis the voice within gives man his sweetest 
pleasure, 
Friends praise too well, and foes are never just 
or kind. : 
One's conscience,—this must be sole arbiter and 
measure; 
And, though conceit may flatter, ’tis the truth 
must bind. 
Presson! Herein alone success is sure and 
smiling, ; 
In this alone each lowly man shall reach life’s 
goal. 
And on the way, while deathless hope is pain 
beguiling, 
Shall joy ring music in each dark and lonely 
soul! —Charles W. Stevenson. 


—_— > 
ee 


THE COUNTRY SCHOOLHOUSE. 
The little country schoolhouse—you 
Remember it; of course you do! 

Within the angle snugly set, 

Where two long yellow highways met. 

And saplings planted here and there 

About the yard, and boxed with care 

As if to typify, in turn, 

The youngsters caught and caged, to learn. 


Around the rolling pastures spread, 
With woodland patches garlanded, 
From which the breezes gladly bore 
Sly invitations to the door. 

Across the sills the bees’ soft hum 
Was mingled with the muttered sum, 
And from their covert in the vale 

In plaintive pleading piped the quail. 


With basket and with pail equipped, 

Clear eyed, tan cheeked and berry lipped, 
Athwart the pastures, down the road, 

They trudged to learning’s poor abode; 

The pink sunbonnet, broad brimmed straw; 
The bare brown feet that knew no law 

Of fashion’s last; the bundled forms 

That laughed aloud at cold and storms. 


What tales the scarred desks might relate 
Of triumphs gained with book and slate! 
What lore the clapboards loose possess 
Of feats at noontime and recess! 

And doomed how oft the panes to see, 
Back up the road, and o’er the lea, 

Haste boy and girl, new worlds to find, 
The little schoolhouse left behind. 


Oh, little country school! In vain 
May critics hold you in disdain. 
The greatest lessons that you taught 
Were not by cbalk and pencil wrought. 
AS oped your door on fields and sky, 
So, likewise just as wide and high, 
You opened to the eyes of youth 
The principles of love and truth. 
— Youth’s Companion. 








_— 


SUMMER BONUM. 


All the breath and bloom of the yearin the bag 
of one bee! 

All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the 
heart of one gem! 

In the core of one pearl all the shade and the 
shine of the sea! 

Breath and bloom, shade and shine, wonder, 
wealth and how far above them, 

Truth that’s brighter than gem, trust that’s 
purer than pearl, 

Brightest truth, purest truth in the universe, all 


were for me, 
In the kiss of one girl. 
—Robert Browning. 


>_> 


THE LEGEND OF THE AB8Ss. 


“What means the mark upon thy back, dear 
Griz? 
I trace it on thy shoulders as I ride. 
Slender the cross it seems that shadowed is 
Even to thy side.” 





Well may ’st thouask of me, who bear’st the 
sign, 
\lbeit unseen, upon thy tender brow, 
Are we not signed with the self-same sign, 
ven I and thou? 


* Behold an heritage, and who shall know 
What mystic virtue the great sign contains— 
Whereis the hardship of the cruel blow = 
Of whip and reins? 


Nay, when we shrink beneath a cudgelled hide, 
_ /)4wns @ far memory all sorrow calms, 
“e hear the murmur of the multitude, 

We see the palms— 


" And all else falls from us. It matters not 
i! we with Suffering keep patient tryst. 
We. as a race, O child, may share thy lot, 
We have served Christ.” 


'" stay ass halted in her pattering pace, 
‘ich hoofed and obdurate, sleek eared and 
mild, 
A world of wisdom in a velvet face 
{urned tothe child. 


‘o have we patience. And 1n fortitude 
A ') thou wax stronger as the years pass on, 
So shalt thou in thine heart a living rood, 
‘atry God’s Son.” 
Pamela Tennant, in The Spectator. 


(N OLD-FASHIONED GIRL. 


. © clever, brilliant thinker she, 
W 'th college record and degree, 
‘le has not knowr the paths of fame, 
"he world has never heard her name. 
Home is her kingdom, love her dower— 
‘he seeks no other wand of power. 
Around her childish hearts are twined, 
AS round some reverend saint enshrined, 
And find all purity andgood =” 
(0 her divinest motherhood. 
~~ keeps her faith unshadowed still— 
mc rules the world in good and ill. 
: Sad old earth’s brighter place 
- ; or the sunshine of her face; 
‘ very smile a blessing throws, 
ye hearts are happier where she goes, 
: Bentle cleared-eyed messenger, 

° whisper love—thank God for her! 

—L. M. Montgomery. 





Miscellaneous, 


. Elvira and her Love Letters. 

vira lived in a slee little N ngland 
village, and was its sone ‘Sony, Not 
that the quiet, staid New Englanders would ever 
have admitted openly their pride in Elvira—that 
would have been impossible to their grim tenets 
Of faith; but they took the same pleasure in the 
girl as they did over the bright flowers in their 
gardens, glorious calla lilies, light wavy prince’s 





candytuft. Elvira was very pretty, so slight 
looked like a wild flower and quite as ethereal; 
blue eyed and with a cloud of fair flaxen hair 
that would fallin soft drifts round the sweet oval 
face. She lived with an old unmarried aunt in 


greens surrounding it and fencing off the garden. 
The house belonged to the aunt, also a small 
sum in the bank, on the interest of which they 
lived in fair comfort. 

Elvira wanted to earn her own living. Once 
shethad persuaded Anne Hardy, the village‘dress- 


issa Lane had descended with flaming cheeks on 
the busy little woman. 

** I just guess, Mis’ Hardy,” she cried, “ that 
we ain’t so hard put to it that my own brother’s 
child goes out to work. It was real kind of you 
to take her—but—Elvira, you just put on your 
bonnet and come home this minute.’’ 

So Elvira rose fromthe table where she was 
sitting sewing with another girl—and as she 
shook away the scraps and snips of silk from her 
gown she shook away her own freedom and in- 
dependence. From henceforth she would belong 
utterly to this erect, zray-haired old woman—she 
would go buck to the white house—and live 
there, an imprisoned princess. 

Old Clarissa worked herself to the bone for EI- 
vira. She hated to see the girl doing rough work 
and soiling her delicate pretty fingers. In the 
same way Elvira was debarred from working in 
the garden. 

**Don’t you go for to brown your face like them 
wild Mellor girls, Elvira,” was Clarissa’s con- 
stant cry if she saw her niece digging in the gar- 
den—‘‘ go right in at once; I guess the sun won’t 
hurt me.” 

To see Clarissa at her happiest moment was to 

see her on Sundays, walking up the aisle of the 
meeting house behind her niece, conscious of the 
admiration given involuntarily to pretty Elvira 
by even the strictest members present, watching 
every fold of the white dress and flutter of the 
ribbons, her eyes dwelling lovingly on the pale 
yellow hair and slender, graceful form. Clarissa 
was exalted by her great and passionate love 
out of a chill winter spinsterhood into warm and 
rich maturity. 
She loved to dress Elvira in soft girlish muslins 
and to tie her straw hat with fine silk ribbons. 
For herself a rusty black alpaca and an old faded 
bonnet, but Elvira must always go fresh and 
dainty. The girl rebelled, with flushing, sensi- 
tive face and weak tears,—she hated to go fine 
while old Clarissa wore her ugly cottons to rags, 
but her protest was unheeded by the strong. 
masterful old woman. 

Elvira was allowed no sweetheart. Other girls 
could walk home from meeting with their beaus, 
and sit with them at winter time in a lamp lit | ; 
parlor, but Clarissa trudged alongside Elvira like 
some old duenna, and the young men of the vil- | « 
lage could only gaze at the delicate, flowerlike 
girl, who was not for them and their kind, gaze 
with a half reluctant admiration, also a dim per- 
ception that here was material tov fine. 

But the 1 ver came—came ip the person of one 
Gilman Holmes, a young New York pressman, 
who was spending his brief holiday in search of 
“‘copy.”’ Chance or fate took him to Elvira’s 
village. He came to study types, he remained to 
study—love. 

An alert, bright-eyed man of thirty, precise in 
dress, slim in figure, Gilman spoke with a sharp 
crispness pleasant in contrast to the slow New 
England voices. Compared with the village young 
men he was as the racer to the willing carthorse, 
brimming over with nervous vitality,a creature 
of high pressure. 

He had taken rooms with Deacon Elvin, but 
ghe good man saw little of his boarder, for Gil- 


was open to him. He went abvuut with his note- 
book, his keen eye ever ready to seize a likely 
picture, his fingers itching to transfer to paper 
the homely speech of his rustic entertainers, 
journalist first—Gilman Holmes afterward. 

Clarissa, not to be outdone in hospitality, 
wrote a prim, formal note inviting the young 
man to tea, an invitation which he accepted 
with alacrity, for rumor had already reached \ 
him of Elvira and her beauty. 

It was with peculiar care that Clarissa laid out 
her tea on that occasion. Generally the meals 
were sparing, for her income was a very small 
one, but this time her tea was lavish. There 
was excellent cup-cake for one thing, wafer 
slices of bread and butter, two glass dishes filled 
with preserve and a plate of red currants from 
the garden. Clarissa put out her mother’s wed- 
ding china, pale, apple-green teacups and plates, 
and then, to crown all, she picked a great bunch 
of flowers and placed them in a vase in the centre 
ofithe table. 

Elvira looked on with large, wide-open eyes. 
Aer lips framed a question. 

“I’m not a-going to have a poor setout when 
a stranger’s coming to tea,” said Clarissa de- 
fiantly. ‘‘ I’d just as lief as not have the fellow 
coming, though.” 

So Gilman came, and from the moment the 
white-robed, blushing Elvira fluttered into the 
room he forgot New York, journalism and fame, 
lost his ready wit, and realized that he who 
knew so much was quite unlearned. 

He walked up and down the warm sunlit gar- 
den with Elvira, bending his dark head caress- 
ingly over her, wondering dimly how so fair and 
sweet a creature chanced to live. Elvira lost 
her first awe of him, and laughed and talked 
slowly, pointing out the calla lilies, picking a 
great nosegay of pink and white sweet peas. 

Time passed quickly in the garden. It was 
dusk before Gilman left. 

Elvira smiled in her sleep that night, flushing 


tears, for she saw what was coming—and it was 
what she had desired, so it was really foolish of 
her to weep. 

Elvira and Gilman got engaged. It was a 
brief, pretty courtship. 


the delicate drama that was being played, mar- 
veling a little how smooth was love’s course. 1 
Elvira neither wondered nor mused. To her it | j 
was only natural and right that Gilman Holmes 
should have come into her life; she knew now 
that she had all along been waiting for him, and 
keeping her pure heart like a fragrant shrine. 
As for Gilman, the mystery of it all was upon 
him still, the great marvel how his delicate, 
dreamy Elvira, this flowerlike maiden, cou'd care | { 
for a sharp, harsh-voiced young man from New 
York. This journalist, once overconfident, and 
full of fierce assurance, was now afraid of him- 
self and ashamed to look into the dusty corners 
of his soul. He longed for spotiessly clean 
hands—because of Elvira’s whiteness. 


ding, but first Gilman must return to New York 
and gain a further leave of absence. 

The lovers parted, and it was a bad hour for 
both. , 

Elvira lust all her timid maidenly diffidence. | 1 
She clung to Gilman with tender self-surrender, 
putting up her face for his kisses, praying him 
pathetically to return soon. As if Gilman needed 
such prayers! He who was longing—and half 
beside himself with the longing—to marry this 
pretty Puritan and take her to make home 
brighter in New York. 

Clarissa came to the gate finally and unlatched 
it for the lover. She looked gaunt and gray; her 
hair was all blown out by the wind, her thin cot- 
ton dress showed the meagre lines of her old 
body. She was not prepossessing. 

Gilman looked at her a little resentfully. He 


harsh-looking old woman. 

“Take care of her—be good to her,’ he sald, 
breaking from the girl’s soft clutches, and press- 
ing her gently back against Clarissa. “Oh, Miss 
Lane, be careful of Elvira for me.” 

Clarissalaughed low and grimly to herself. “Be 
careful of Elvira!” To the woman to whom the 
girl was all in all the words were almost cruel 
and certainly a mockery. 








vehemence, Elvira should come out bride in 
the richest of pearl gray silks, and her bonnet, 
with its costly white feather, should long be re- 
membered. What did the price matter? When 
the child had gone to New York she could pinch 
and save. A lonely old woman needs little to 
support life. 


silk round the graceful young figure. 


admiration, “I just guess there will never be 
such a bride or dress seen here again. It’s a 
real pleasure to make for Elvira—that it is.” 


but old Clarissa sat unmoved. Were not such 
words her child’s due? 


& day Elvira made pilgrimage to the postofiice, 

and she came back after her last visit with such 

— strained face that Clarissa felt sick at 
eart. 


said furtively, not daring to loose her own wrath 
and anxiety. 


but Clarissa heard her weeping during the night 
and her heart burned hot against Gilman. 


the wedding day, and still no letter from Gilman 


carried it herself, but Elvira turned a dead white 
as the dressmaker entered, and Clarissa harshly 
crushed the rustling silk into her wardrobe, and 
8) with the dainty muslins and the wedding 
bonnet. 


friends brought her presents, the faintest and 
most pathetic pause, but Clarissa would busile 
and admire in a way unusual to her, and bring 
out cake and ginger wine for the donor. 


quietly in the morning, her little face very white 
and resolute. She even tried to make some poor 
show of eating breakfast—then she went up to 
her own room and stayed there. 


Elvira,” she pronounced, in a slow, dismal voice. 


—just as her mother did—if she don’t hear news 
of Gilman.” 


after a lapse of many years, heard from her rela- 
tive. Clarissa wrote to ask her to do a seemingly 
simple ‘commission—yet one over which the 
woman shook her head and wondered. 


postoffice carrying a letter addressed to Elvira. 
It was written in a stiff, uneven hand. 


vira,” announced the aunt as she entered the 
house. Elvira had been sitting listlessly on the 
rocking chair, but she sprang to her feet and ran 
to Clarissa with flaming cheeks. 


all, then with knit brows. 


after a moment’s pause. ‘Gilman mailed all his 
man took the village by storm, and every door ietters wrong, and they’ve been returned to him. 
He wrote postponing our wedding; business kept 
him—but he’ll be here soon,” her voice was not 
very elated. 


right? ” asked Clarissa, after a moment’s pause. 


eyes. 


Aunt Clarissa, but I guess it’s all right, though.” 
She brushed tears away. 


pain filckered over her face. Then shecolored a 
warm, burning red. 


girl was looking better. Hope, the beautifier 
had already done his work with her; and she was 
a mourning bride no longer. She read her letter 
with little gurgles of laughter and smiles coming 
and going. 


bird. She sat on the step at the back of the 
house when the moon came out, and Clarissa 
watched, saw her shoulders shaking—she was 
crying; she had been crying all the afternoon— 
but very softly and quietiy. 

The old woman sat down in the rocking chair 
and hung her head. She longed—God knows how 
bitterly!-—to strain the delicate form to her, and 
rest the fair head on her breast and kiss away 
the tears. Some sensitive, inborn delicacy con- 
strained her not to approach Elvira. This was 
the girl’s own trouble, and not to be shared with 


feather, sweet-scented honeysuckle, flowering | or understood by another. Clarissa realized that 


she knew nothing of love and its joys and sor- 


that by the side of more heavily built girls she | rows; the faint prudery of the unmarried woman 
made her fearful of approaching too closely ipto 
what Fate had veiled from her. 


Next morning she took Elvira to Anne Hardy 


to buy the w 

& house close to the road, a thick hedge of ever- | the village Gest tes eh pres Je ord ae pen 
that the first bitterness of the parting 
she could await with serenity her lover’s return, 
and be happyin these preparations for her mar- 
riage, but the whole morning’s work was 8 sharp 
Ldap es gga tges She was going to 

er ci 
maker, to take her as an apprentice, but old Clar- | against the day. ee 


She shopped lavishly, and with a certain fierce 


Anne Hardy, her mouth full of pins, draped the 
“‘Sakes, Mis’ Lape,” she murmured, in frank 
Elvira smiled and blushed at the warm flattery, 


Time passed and Gilman never wrote. Twice 


“I guess there'll be a letter tomorrow,” she 
** Yes, tomorrow,” answered Elvira, obediently, 


Days slipped into weeks, and it grew close to 


The wedding dress came home. Little Anne 


Elvira used to pause now and hesitate when 


Then the wedding day came. Elvira rose up 


A neighbor called, entering cautiously, and as 
f it was a house of mourning. ‘“ You’ll not keep 
* You'll see, Mis’ Lane, she’ll go off in a decline 


Clarissa had a cousin in New York, who now, 


A few days later Clarissa marched up from the 


“Seems as if this might be from Gilman, Kl- 


She read the letter through, hurriedly, first of 


‘It’s all right, Aunt Clarissa,” she exclaimed, 


“Don’t you like your letter? Ain't it all 
The girl flushed—then tears started into her 


“Oh, it’s not hke Gilman a bit,’’ she sighed, 
mpatiently; “it’s a real, cold, horrid letter, 


Clarissa’s jaw fell hopelessly, and a look of 


Next day brought Elvira another letter. The 


‘* It’s just as sweet aletter as ever could be,’’ 


she declared, with emphasis. ‘But, my sakes, 
it’s just like some one writing toa little, tiny 
girl! He says he’s coming,’”’ she added, witha 
sigh, “‘ but he gives no date and no time. Aunt 
Clarissa, when is he coming?” 


“ Soon—I guess soon,” answered the other in 


a low, nervous voice; then, as Elvira began read- 
ing her letter again, and breaking once more into 
low murmurs of happiness, the old woman’s face 
relaxed somewhat, and her eyes grew less 
strained. 


Weeks passed. Letters never failed to come, 


but they gave no definite promise of Gilman’s re- 
turn. Still, Elvira lived on those letters; they 
were meat and drink to her, and she slept with 
the last one under her pillow. 


Clarissa grew very nervous and haggard. She 


avoided going to meeting, and lost her speech of 
rigid determination. Her eyes went down be- 
fore her neighbors, and she had the mien of one 
oppressed by guilt. Her manner to Elvira be- 
rosily;;but old Clarissa’s pillow was wet with salt | came almost doting; it seemed as if she could 
not do enough for the girl, and her tenderness 
was wonderful. 


Her niece did not take much heed of her. 


Aunt Clarissa was Aunt Clarissa —kind —de- 
voted—self-sacrificing, but Elvira’s whole heart 
Clarissa and the neighbors looked on, watching | centred round her love letters, those letters, so 
formal and cold, which had now workedj up into 


etters full of passion and fire, containing phras- 
ng so tender that the girl’s heart leaped under 


the words. She read and reread these burning 
sentences a hundred times a day, wondering 
more and more how her lover, miles away, 
seemed to understand so completely her daily 
round of life. 


One day two letters came for Elvira, each bear- 
ng the New York postmark. Clarissa had 


fetched them from the postoffice, and her hands 
trembled piteously as she handed them up. 


** Elvira,” she gasped, ‘“‘he’s written, written at 


last!”’ 


Elvira hardly heeded her aunt. She gently 


pushed aside the envelope held out to her, taking 
A day in early autumn was fixed for the wed- | up instead the letter directed inthe handwriting 
she now knew so well. She broke the seal and 
read the letter slowly, laughing and smilizg as 
she did so—evidently well pleased with it. All 
this while the old woman watched her, her face 


ooking livid and her lips twitching ominously. 


At last Elvira remembered the other letter. She 
took it up carelessly, but at the first line she 
turned pale and started. 


Old Clarissa started, too; then her lips moved 


as if in prayer. What she had longed for and 
dreaded had come at last. 


** Aunt Clarissa.”’ Elvira’s voice was the mere 


shadow of a voice, so weak and wonder-filled it 
was; “ this letter is from Gilman.” 


The other bowed her head; she could not speak. 
“* He was run overthe day he arrived in New 


York and badly injured. He has only just recov- 
ered enough to understand things—but he is 


hated to surrender his weeping Elvira to this | coming here next week.” 


Clarissa’s dry lips framed the words “ Thank 


God.” 


* Aunt Clarissa,” there was a note in El- 


vira’s voice that her aunt had never heard be- 
fore, ‘‘ Who wrote these letters—that did not 
come from Gilman?” 
young judge—or the spirit of justice. 


The girl rose like a 


Clarissa also rose to her feet. She stood up, 


her old face working, all her ugly curves showing 
That night Elvira had red eyes and ate no | plain in her plain gown, a picture of withered 
more at supper than would have tempted a little womanhood. 




































“ I wrote those letters,” she said firmly. “ I— 
yes Elvira, I,a godly woman, wrote those lies, 
sinning against God aud man. But for your sake, 
my dear,” the voice softened, “for your sake— 
and us God is my judge—I would do the same 

Elvira gazed at her aunt, then with a great 
gasp of awe she saw for one supreme second into 
all the full glory of the other’s love.lit soul. She 
gave @ sudden cry, and ran to old Clarissa, fling- 
ing her arms round her wildly—“ Oh, Aunt Clar- 
Issa, Aunt Clarissa,” she sobbed; “dear, dear, 
Aunt Clarissa.” 


vest of love.—Claude Askew, in Lady’s Pictorial. 


Doutb’s Department. 
Fi THE UNFAIR BACE: 
Miss Kitty took a walk one day 

To try to find some mice, 

When Mr. Doggie came along 

And thought: “ Well, this is nice, 

For I do love a pussy cat 

To have a little fun— 

It will be nice to see how fast 

That scared, gray cat can run. 


* I like to see her spread her tail 
And get her cat fur up, 
As ifshe wasn’t going to run 
To please this yellow pup. 
Now, watch and see what she will do, 
Soon as I start to run. 
There, see! she’s starting off quite fast— 
Well, this is.lots of fun. 


“ We'll have arace. Now, one, two, three— 
Away we go, hurrah! 
Now isn’t that the meanest trick 
That any one e’er saw? 
he’s gone and run right up that tree— 
She knew I’d not go: there— 
Now, when we start to have arace, 
I do not think that’s fair. 


** Well, 1’ll sit here and coax her down, 
With such a winning smile, 
And wag my tail, to pass the time; 
For it takes quite a while, 
As cats are oft hard to persuade 
To come down from a tree, 
And sometimes their indifference 
Has even vexed poor me; 


* They’re like the politicians oft, 
That sit upon the fence, 
They want to make a forward move 
But hardly know to whence. 
Until their indecision oft 
Makes you lose all respect, 
Till you disgusted say to them, 
What more could we expect. 


“ Folks say it isn’t nice to tease, 
But I’m a dog, you know. 
So you who have more tender hearts, 
Must try to, mercy, show, 
And not blame me too much if I 
Should try to have some fun, 
For dogs don’t like to just keep still, 
And something must be done.” 

MARTHA SHEPARD LIPPINCOTT. 


> 


The Wise Mikado of Japan. 


This ruler is called the Mikado, which means 
just as Czar does, the emperor. Each of these 
rulers, you notice, has a title which, unlike the 
title king or emperor, can mean only one person. 
When we talk of the Czar, we always mean the 
Emperor of Russia, and so when we speak of the 
Mikado we always mean the bilack-haired man 
who rulesover Japan. The name of this black- 
haired man is Mutsuhito.. This word turned into 
English would mean gentleman, and that is just 
what the Mikado is, a true gentleman who loves 
his people and is willing to give up his own rights 
for their good. As some boys know, this is not 
always an easy thing to do. 

Some think the Mikado one of the great men of 
history. Whenhbe was born, on Nov. 3, 1852, in 
the imperial palace among the hills in the city 
of Kioto, little was known about the ‘“ Japs.” 
Few white men had ever been on that long 
string of islands on the east coast of Asia, which 
is called the Japanese Empire. Today, because 
of what he has had the courage to do, his coun- 
try is thought of as one of the great nations of 
the earth. And this he has done in less than forty 
years. 

There are many people in this country who 
like to talk about their ancestors (a good word to 
look up in the dictionary) who came over in the 
Mayflower, or some other tiny, uncomfortable 
ship two hundred and fifty years ago. This 
is a great thing, they think. Most of these 
people never saw any of their ancestors beyond 
their grandfathers. Grandfathers and grand- 
mothers are nice, but because they did some- 
thing worth while does not make their grand- 
children any better. We must do something our- 
selves. The Mikado, it is said, can look back 
on aline of ancestors ten times as long as any 
American can do. Strange as it may seem, 
his ancestors were rulers in Japan when our 
ancestors were roaming about some part of 
Europe as savages, painting their skins with 
colors taken trom plants. His family began to 
rule Japan, according to tradition—that is 
another word worth looking up in the diction- 
ary—twenty-five hundred years ago. Six hun- 
dred years before the birth of Jesus Christ and 
before the Roman Empire had reached its height, 
his family was ruling over Japan. Yet even this 
long line ofancestors would not have done him 
any good if he had not done something himself. 
Now, let us see what he did for himself and how 
he did it. 

Nothing inthe world ever happens without a 
reason for it—a cause. For many centuries the 
Mikados, whom the Japanese believed were de- 
scended from the maker of Japan and the rest 
of the world, a god, did not rule in their own 
name. Great warriors called Shoguns ruled in 
their stead. About the time Mutsuhito was 
born, the Japs began to think that they would 

ike to have their Mikado, the Son of Heaven, a 
person never seen by the people, rule again. Let 
us remember this fact for a moment. 

The“ Japs” are fine gardeners. Even ip the 
cities they use their backyards for gardens, lay- 
ing out tiny pools of water and little bridges and 
growing little trees in them. These gardens, 
with everything so small, look like toy gardens. 
The “ Japs,” better than any one else, knuw how 
to keep trees from growing up. In Japan one 
may see many apple trees twenty inches high, 
with apples on them ‘hardly larger than afpin 
head. Well, of course, the gardens about the 
Mikado’s palace were very fine. In those 
gardens at Kioto Mutsuhito grew up, never see- 
ing the world outside. But he was an unu- 
sual boy, and was a very diligent—another 
word to look up—scholar. Here amid the tiny 
rocks and mounds and waterfalls and brooks 
of the garden, and under the bright blue 
sky and the cherry blossoms, he studied geogra- 
phy and history, which he liked very much, and 
asked many questions about men and things in 
his own land and in other lands. Now and then 
puffs and gusts of news from the outer world 
came in to him, and he became curious to know 
what kind of men lived in far-away lands. That 
is just the way all great men are; they are anx- 
ious to learn things, and they do not let oppor- 
tunities slip. That young Mutsuhito was inter- 
ested in the outside world isa third fact to re- 
member. 

Now wé have some interesting fighting with 
gunpowderjin it. The Japs,” always a go-ahead 
people in their own tight little islands, had been 
introduced to the other countries by Commodore 
M.C. Perry of our ow: navy, in 1854, who went to 
Japan with a fleet of ships and madea treaty 
with the country by which men from the United 
States were permitted to enter. Japan was now 
open to the world. This was the first step in 
turning old Japan, as we call Japan today, be- 
cause of the great changes which have occurred 


re. 

thehen Mutsuhito was ten years old, these 
* Japs,” who wanted the Mikado to rule again 
instead of the Shogun, rose up, and Kioto was 
burned up—an easy thing to do, because the 
houses are made mostly of paper and wood. As 
a“ Jap” described it, “‘the city of the Ninefold 
Circle of Flowers disappeared in the flames of a 
warfire ’—a long way to say that it burned up. 

Three years later, Mutsuhito, who had thus 
early smelled gunpowder, became Mikado, be- 
cause his father had died. Now he was to be 
able to use all the information he had gathered 
into his head, for another war arose between the 














“Japs” who wanted to have the Mikado 
and those who did not. Those who bp 
Mikado to rule won, and his chance had come. 
Now this boy, with the good head on his shoul- 
ders, did @ thing that his ancestors for many 
hundred years had not done—he went outside his 
Palace so that the people could see him. As 
time went on he did other great things. He 
Sent men to the United States and elsewhere 
to learn things, schools were opened, he gave up 
part of his rights as emperor to the people, 
he was just; by and by he began to wear cloth- 
ing such as Americans wear; he built up his army 
and navy, he encouraged his subjects to do 
things as we do them, and they have done so 
much that Japan has become a great nation, as 
was sald at the beginning. The Mikado, who 
was once invisible to his subjects, ten years ago, 
when Japan was at war with China, left his com- 
fortable home and beautiful gardens and went to 
bag that his soldiers and suilors were well cared 
After all that he has given his people it is not 
strange that they love their patient, calm, loving, 
go ahead Mikado, and want to back him up in his 
fight with Russia.—N. Y. Tribune. 





Dangerous. 

‘* Boy,”’ said the self-appointed adviser, ‘don’t 
be so careless with that gun.” 

“Oh, it will not hurt you,” answered the boy 
indifferently. . 

** Yes, that’s what they all say,” continued the 
adviser, “ but it is always the empty gun that 
kills.” 

“ Well, you needn’t be disturbed then,” replied 
the gunner, ‘because this one is loaded with 
buckshot in both barrels.” —Lippincott’s. 


— 





How Footballs are Made. 


Few players who buy a football have probably. 
ever given any thought to how the balls are made 
or the amount of labor and skill required in put- 
ting them together. 

The leather used is split cowhide. Ordinary 
cowhide is too thick for the regulation weight, so 
it has to be split into two parts. The outer side 
is what the best balls are made with. Previous 
to splitting, the leather has been soaking in the 
tan pits for ten or,twelve;months. {Some,makers 
cure their hides in six weeks by “faking” with 
chemicals, but leather so treated won’t make a 
good ball. 

The split hide is well softened and then passed 
on to the cutter, who cuts out the various sec 
tions, which when sewn together, make a per- 
fectly round ball. The method of doing this is 
kept a secret by most makers, but the dealer 
don’t mind telling that tin plates the exact size of 
tha sections required are used in many factories. 
All the cutter has to do is to place one of these 
on the leather ard cut out the shape witha sharp 
knife. These shapes are taken in hand by ex- 
pert sewers, and soon the outer cover is ready 
for the bladder. 

This is made of the best Para rubber, and in- 
volves even more care in its construction than 
the leather cover itself. It is of immense 
strength, and is an expensive item, representing 
nearly half the cost of manufacture. The next 
operation is the inflation of the ball. This is done 
in a second by machinery, and then the bali is 
laced up. However, even yet it is not complete, 
for it still has to pass through the hands of the 
shaper, who pats down any inequalities in the 
seams or contour of the ball. It now stands the 
finished article, ready to afford exercise and 
amusement to the thousands of players and spec- 
tators who annually follow the great pastime. 


Historical. 


—The origia of the word tobacco is not defin- 
itely settled. Oviedo, one of the early Spanish’ 
chroniclers, says it was named after a Y-shaped 
instrument, which was commonly used as a snuf- 
fingtube. The two prongs were placed in the 
nose and fumes of the powdered leaf were in. 
haled. This was called ‘“‘tobaco,’? which was 
the name given to the plant. On the contrary, 
one of the islands of the West Indies is said to 
have furnished the name. It is asserted that 
tobacco was first brought into Spuinin 1558 by 
Fernandez, a physician, who ,had been sent by 
Philip II. of Spajp to investigate the products of 
Mexico. It next reached Portugal, was soon in- 
troduced into France by the French Ambassador, 
Jean Nicot, and sent to the Portuguese Court in 
1559. When he returned to his home he presented 
some of the seed and leaves to Queen Catherine 
de Medici, and the scientific name of the plant 
was thereafter designated as ‘‘nicotine’’ in his 


honor. 
—So far as the question of time is concerned, 


it deserves notice that not merely geology, but 
almost every form of inquiry into the past, throws 
further back the limits usually assigned. Egypt, 
for instance, is continually furnishing fresh 
proofs of the antiquity of civilization. Prof- 
Flinders Petrie expounded at Owens College‘ 
Manchester, England, a few days ago the results 
of recent explorations at Abydos, in Upper 
Egypt, from which it appears that the ruins at 
that one spot tell a continuous story that carries 
us back to 5000 B.C. Abydos was the first capl- 
tal of Egypt, and remained for forty-five centu- 
ries the religious centre, the Canterbury of the 
land, and there the Egyptian Exploration Fund 
has unearthed the remains of “ten successive 
temples, one over the other.”” From the age of 
the first temple a group of about two hundred 
objects has been found, which throw  sur- 
prising light on the civilization of the First 
Dynasty. A part of alarge glazed pottery vase 
of Mena, the first king of the First Dynasty, about 
4700 B. C., showed “that even then they were 
making glaze on a considerable scale,and also 
inlaying it with a second color. The ivory carv- 
ing was astonishingly fine, a figure of & king 
showing a subtlety and power of expression as 
good as any work of later ages.” At about 4000 
B.C. an ivory statuette of Cheops, the builder of 
the great pyramid, was found, the only portrait 
known to him. Making every possible allow- 
ance forthe marvelousrapidity of art develop- 
ment, must not many thousands of years have 
rolled over between the pristine dwellers in the 
Nile valley and the men who carved ivory statu- 
ettes and manufactured glazed work inlaid with 
second colors? It 1s a long, long march from 
flint implements to the solemn temple, ivory 
statuettes and human portraits. 

—tThe father of the young English princess 
who has just been married, was the eleventh 
holder of the title of Duke of Albany. The first 
was the son of Robert ,1I. of Scotland. He and 
his nephew, whose death he subsequently pro- 
cured, were created in 1398 dukes of Albany and 
Rothesay respectively, and were the earliest 
dukes in Scotland. Three other royal Stuarts 
held it; and then it was bestowed on Henry Lord 
Darnley, just before his marriage with Mary 
Queen of Scots. Charles I. also bore it. After 
the union with Scotland the dukedoms of York 
and Albany were granted to the prince, who 
was afterwards James II.; and to this creation 
are due the names of the State of New York in 
America, and of Albany, Its official capital. The 
same double title was borne by the next brothers 
of George I., George I!I. and George IV., and 
in 1881 Prince Leopold was created Duke of 
Albany. The young pretender, Prince Charles 
Edward, styled himself Count of Albany after 
his father’s death. And it is probably from a 
regard for the Stuart legend that the present 
duke (Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha) is also 
named Charies Edward: 

—The archzolegy of the mince pie is some- 
what lost in its obscurity. However, it is certain 
that it was customary in the earlier times, when 
ai‘crib”? was anormal accessory to the Christ- 
mass ornaments of the household, for the good 
housewife to provide imitations in pastry of the 
“crib,” to be handed round to the children as 
edible tokens of the meaning of the day. These 
pastries were made small and round, somewhat 
of the shape of an early cradle, and the paste in 
the middle represented the Christ child. In order 
to render it more palatable some minced fruits 
were secreted under the upper layer of pastry 
and it was regarded as most unlucky for any 
one to cross the threshold without accepting 
one of the religious emblems. It is very curious 
to what a closeness the fashionable mince pie of 
today perpetuates the original shape, and it 
is equally curious thatthe mince pie should have 
retained a shape which is not possessed by any 
other pie. The large round pie is a modern 
device, und in it the original meaning has been 
entirely lpst. It has been stated, however, 
though the evidence is not very conclusive, that 














the larger pie has come downto us from the 


days of revolt against the abuse of religious 

. Itisrather peculiar that they altered 
the shape of the pie merely. We can readily 
= why mince was not given up alto- 














Home Dressmaking. 
ints by Wav Manton. 
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4877 Misses’ Walking 48 
Skirt, 12 to 16 yrs. y- ne pete ae 


= Misses’ Walking Skirt. 4677. 

e rule ef generous flare about the feet with snu 
fit round the hips for the fashionable walking okirt 
is as tenaciously held to by young girls as by their 
elders. This very stylish model is adapted to all the 
range of seasonable materials, but in the case of the 
original is made of blue flecked etamine stitched with 
Corticelli silk and is exceedingly attractive and 
pretty. The full length gore at the back gives a long 
line which is always admirable in addition to allowing 
for greater freqdom of movement. : 

The skirt consists of the circular portion, which is 
tucked across the hips to give the effect of a yoke, the 
flounce and the back gores, which are kilt plaited 
The lower edge of the circular portion has a deep 
— sone mes the plaited flounce is attached and 

Position, the effect } - 
lapping | wh anemy . being a deep tuck over 
@ quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 5g yards 27 inches wide 
ba yards 52 inches wide. ee Nha om 
@ pattern, 4677, is cut in si 
smn teyene ct con sizes for girls of 12, 14 











Fancy Blouse. 4678. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, on whic 
the tucked front and backs jare ieeuean the Pr a 
being made invisibly at the centre back. Both front 
and backs are tucked to yoke depth only and form 
soft folds at the belt. The sleeves are tucked at the 
shoulders and gathered at their lower edges, where 
they can be finished with frills or with deep cuffs, as 
shown in the small view. The cape collar is in two 
sections, which are tucked from the shoulders to the 
neck and allowed to fall in folds over the sleeves. At 
the neck is a crushed collar, which harmonizes with 
the belt. 

The quantity of material required for the mediuin 
size is 54 yards 21 inches wide, 5 yards 27 inches wide 
or @ yards44 inches wide, with @ yards of all-over 
lace, § yards 21 inches wide for belt and 5 yards of 
applique. 

The pattern, 4678, is cut in siz 
and 40-inch bust measure. ‘aide es 
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4679 Boy’s Dress, 
2 to 4 yrs. 


4680 Fancy Blouse, 
32 to 40 bust, 


Boys’ Dress. 4679. 

The problem of dressing the wee boy is always one 
of the more difficult ones, but this§ pretty little dress 
goes a long way towards solving it. It is sufficiently 
boyish in effect, it is not too old and is as comfort- 
able as it is simple. The model is made of mercerized 
blue chambray, but there are almost numberless ma- 
terials ‘offered, cotton, linen ana simple wools all 
being suitable. 

The dress is made with fronts and back that are 
laid in plaits for their entire length, but stitched to 
the belt only, and is closed at the left of the front 
where a box-plait effect is formed. The sleeves are 
full, gathered into wristbands and the neck is fin- 
ished wlth a roll-over collar. 

To make the dress for a boy of four years of age 
will be required 3§ yards of material 27 inches wide 
33 yards 32inches wide or 2¢ yards 44 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4679, is cut in sizes for boys of Zand 4 
years of age. 





Fancy Blouse. 4680. 
To be Tucked, Gathered or Accordion Plaited. 

Yokes shaped to form points at front and back, and 
to extend well over the sleeves are among the latest 
and smartest shown. This one is made of sheer 
white lawn with trimming of {cream lace and is un- 
lined, but the model suits soft silks and wools 
equally well, and the fitted liningcan be used when- 
ever desirable. The model is tucked at the upper 
edge of waist and sleeves, but it can be gathered or 
accordion plaited with equal success. The long 
shoulder line is exceedingly graceful and the entire 
Outline of the yoke an exceptionally good one. 

The waist consists of the fitted lining, front, backs, 
yoke and sleeves. Thesleeves are joined to the waist 
after which the yoke Is applied, the material being 
Cut away beneath when a transparent effect is de- 
sired. At the waist is a draped belt that is closed 
with the waist invisibly at the centre back. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 3§ yards 21 inches wide, 33 yards 27 inches wide 
or 2 yards 44 inches wide when tucked or gathered, 58 
yards 21 inches wide, 43 yards 27 inches wide or > | 
yards 44 inches wide when accordion plaited, with 1f 7 
yards of all-over tucking for yoke and sleeves and 4 
yards of silk for belt. 

The pattern, 4680, is cut in sizes for a 32, 34, 36, 38 
and 40-inch bust measure. 








4682 Shirred Skirt 


4681 Misses’ Blouse with Flounce, 
Eton, 12 to 16 yrs. 22 to 30 waist. 


Misses’ Blouse Eton. 4681. 

To be Made With Plain Bell or Shaped Sleeves. 

Blouse Etons with shoulder capes are among the 
newest coats shown and are peculiarly well suited to 
young girls. This one is made of mixed blue cheviot 
stitched with corticelli silk and makes part of a cos- 
tume. The stole is both smart and becoming, but, 
when liked, the lower portions can be omitted and 
the sleeves allow of choice of the plain bell and the 
shaped model shown in the small cut. 

The Eton is made with fronts and hack, the back 
being laid in a box plait at the centre withan outward 
turning plait at each side. The cape is in two por- 
tions and is finished with the stole, the lower portions 
of which are joined to the upper beneath the points. 
The sleeves are in one piece each and at the waist is 
a stitched belt. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 34 yards 21 inches wide, 3 yards 27 inches wid 
or Igy: 4 inches wide. 

The pattern, 4681, is cut in sizes for girls of 12, 14 
and 16 years of age. 


Shirred Skirt with Fleunce. 4688. 
Flounces of all sorts are to be much worn the sea- 
son through, but none is more fashionabie or more 
graceful t ed one that falls in soft, be- 
coming folds. The very stylish skirt illustrated 
shows one of the sort combined 








nished at the lower edge with a hem 

stitched with corticelli silk. 
he skirt is made in three portions, the front pore 
and circular sides, and the gathered fiounce is joiued 
to the lower edge. The shirrings at the upper edge 
are held in place by means of a foundation yoke 
and the clos 1s made invisibly at the centre 


k. 

The quantity of material required for the medium 
size is 93 yards 21 inches wide, s yards 27 inches wide 
OT, pattern, tse Isc t in sizes for a 22, 24, 26, 28 

cu 8 
and 30-fach waist measure. pons 


HOME DRESSMAKING. 
SPECIAL PATTERNS—For a catalogue 0° 
any pattern illustrated on this page, send 10 
cents (coin or postage stamp), state number, 
shown on cut, and size wanted, and write your 
name and address distinctly. Mail orders filled 








promptly. Address MassacB “ETTS PLCUGH- 
MAN, Boston, Mass. 
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The Horse. 


The Shire Draft Horse. 


Among the cepresentatives of this long- 
established breed of English draft horse, the 
most desirable form is low, broad and mas- 
sive. Weight is considered a leading feat- 
ure, and so with this we must associate the 
attributes of being heavily ‘built, muscular, 
with large bone and rather slow movement. 
Strength of shoulder has been preferable to 
slope, which is probably given power in the 
collar, but detracted from the freedom and 
length of the stride. 

The body of the best representatives is 
of exceptional merit, being large in girth, 
deep, strongly coupled with broad, short 
back and heavily muscled quarters. Their 
points of excellence are undoubtedly excep- 
tional weight, made up of heavy bone, 
full, muscular development, with width and 
depth of form; associated with these quali- 
ties there are kindred deficiences which are 
sometimes in evidence, meaning thereby a 
lack in general quality, coupled witha slug- 
gish temperament. The superior consider- 
ation which has been given to weight has 
frequently overbalanced the claims of 
action, consequently, while showing to ex- 
cellent advantage standing there are some 
which fail to sustain their merit when their 
action is shown. A lack of quality in a 
draft horse must necessarily be discounte- 
nanced, for durability depends on this and 
also on the set of the limbs. 


> 
<> 


Grain Mixtures. 


Though wheat by itself is not'well adapted 
for horse feeding, it admits of being advan- 
tageously‘used for this purpose, in combina- 
tion with ‘other grain foods, such as oats 
and barley. In reference to the paragraph 
regarding the value of wheat as a stock 
food, published in our last issue, says a con- 
temporary, a correspondent informs us that a 
few years ago, when the price of wheat fell 
to such a low level, he used a mixture con- 
sisting of two parts each of oats and Indian 
corn to one part each of wheat and barley, 
with excellent results, as a food for horses. 
When so fed his stud maintained capital 
condition, and at the same time showed 
great staying and working powers. 

CARROTS FOR HORSES. 


Of all roots that which is best adapted for 
horse feeding is the carrot. Horses are 
naturally very fond of ‘carrots—so much so 
that, when suffering from sickness and re- 
fusing to take almost any other foods, they 
can be tempted to eat by giving them a few 
fresh carrots finely sliced. 

Analyses show that carrots possess ccn- 
siderable feeding value,much more than 
either turnips or mangolds. This is an- 
other reason why they are so useful asa 
horse food. People often express surprise 
that carrots are not more extensively grown 
for horse-feeding purposes. The reason, 
doubtless, is that they areat best avery 
precarious crop, and the great cost of 
growing them, coupled with their compara- 
tively small yield and their liability to 
suffer from disease, render them so very 
expensive in comparison with other roots, 
that farmers do not usually consider it ad- 
visable to grow them to any great extent. 














Notes from Washington, D. C. 


A resolution has been presented in the 
House ot Representatives by Mr. Cowherd, 
setting forth that the live-stock shippers 
have petitioned Congress to the effect that 
they are not fairly treated by the railroad 
companies of the West, and that they are 
suffering large losses by reason of the fail- 
ure of the companies to furnish proper fa- 
cilities for handling such interstate com- 
merce, and authorizing the House com- 
mittee on interstate’commerce to investigate 
the charges and compel the attendance and 
testimony of witnesses and the production 
of books and papers necessary. 


The need for a strict inspection by the 
Government of all seeds and plants im- 
ported into the country was shown by a 
little incident re'ated to me the other day 
by Senator Bard of California. Some years 
ago the senator impotted some wheat from 
Odessa, Russia, for its rust-proof qualities. 
The seed was extremely foul, containing all 
manner of weed seeds, among them a cer- 
ain seed unknown at the time, which has 
since secured a foothold and distributed 
itself and has become one of the worst weed 
pests of southern California. It has cust 
that section thousands of dollars in efforts 
to exterminate and control it. 


The bill to prevent the docking of horses 
in the District of Columbia has passed the 
House and is now before the District com- 
mittee of the Senate. It stands a good 
chance of passing that body and becoming 
alaw. It forbids the docking of horses or 
the importation into the District of Colum- 
bia of docked horses, and provides for the 
register of all docked horses. Penalty is 
provided in a fine of not less than $100 or 
more than $500, or by imprisonment for not 
less than thirty days or more than ninety 
days for each offence, or by both fine and 
imprisonment. The word “ docking,’’ how- 
ever, refers only to the cutting of the bone 
of the tail of the horse. Had this bill pro- 
vided against the cutting of the hair of the 
tail, as well as the bone and cartilage, it 
would certainly have met with the approval 
of all right-minded people who fail to sub- 
scribe to the dictates of fashion which de- 
prive the horse} of its most useful weapon 
for securing some immunity from the at- 
tacks of flies during the long summer sea- 
son. 


B. H. Warner, Jr., of Washington, but 
now consul to Leipzig, Germany, transmits 
an interesting report on horses in Germany. 
The Prussian state government, as is well 
known, has two large stud farms, where 
attention is paid to the breeding of saddle 
horses, chiefly for army purposes. It is to 
follow out this idea that a bill is now pend- 
ing in Congress providing for Government 
breeding stations for our own army. Mr. 
Warner says that Germany imports more 
and exports fewer. horses than any other 
country, largely big draft horses, the brood 
mares weighing from 1500 to two thou- 
sand pounds— Belgian, Percheron, Shire 
and Clyde. The figures of American horse 
exports to Germany during the past few 
years disclose the fact that we are ship- 
ping practically no horses to that coun- 
try, accounted for possibly by the in- 
creased demand here, or, as Mr. Warner 
says, because he has been assured by Ger- 
man importers that the quality of the Ameri- 
can stock does not meet the German demand. 
In 1899 our horse exports to Germany were 
quite an important item—4343 horses, val- 
ued at $682,380, or an average of about $111 
each. In 1901 they had dropped to 553 
horses, valued at $86,900, and in 1902 were 
only 137 horses, valued at $16,475. The evi- 
dent preference of the Germans for the Bel- 
gian breeds is shown by the fact that in 
1902 Germany imported from Belgium 20,963 
horses, valued at $6,887,958. 


It is learned at the Department of Com- 
merce that galvanized steel fencing is to be 








A TYPICAL SHIRE STALLION. 
See descriptive article. 





admitted free into Costa Rica. For many 
years there has been an overabundance of 
free fencing (with sharp machetes) not only 
in Costa Rica, but throughout all the so- 
called Central and South American repub- 
lies. 

The Australian Department of Agricult- 
ure describes a rather unique system of 
sub-irrigation and drainage combined by 
means of glazed and unglazed tile. The 
field 1s gridironed with a system of earthen- 
ware tiles, about eighteen inches below the 
surface, in squares of about twenty feet. 
The pipes running down the incline are of 
glazed tile, water-tight; they are the con- 
ducting pipes. The cross-pipes are of un- 
glazed tile, not water-tight; these are used 
both for drainage and irrigation. Practi- 
cally this same system is now in operation in 
several places in Florida. 


According to Herr Kromphardt in the 
Ugeskr. Landm. the value of a concentrated 
feed for live stock is represented by the pro- 
tein content multiplied by 1.5 plus the fat 
multiplied bv 4.2 plus the nitrogen-free-ex- 
tract plus .5 times the crude of paper and 


some pencils, it will be an easy matter for’ 


the farmer to figure out, having in mind the 
probable yields of the coming season and 
the price of fodder and grain, what milk 
and eggs will bring next winter and his ap- 
proximate profit. 


The Department of Agriculture is prepar- 
ing to experiment in Porto Rico with the 
Mangosteen, generally acknowledged by 
travelers as the most delicious of tropical 
fruits. This tree is a product of the tropi- 
cal Orient, and no trees as yet have been 
grown in Porté Rico. The fruit will bear 
transportation well, and it is believed it 
may be possible to stimulate the fruit in- 
dustry of Porto Rico, by its growth, in the 
same manner tbat the financial collapse of 
Jamaica was overcome through the intro- 
duction of the banana as astaple. David 
G. Fairchild, agricultural explorer of the 
department, says that it is a moral certainty 
that this tree will thrive in Porto Rico, and 
he believes that the growth of the Mangos- 
teen and such crops, should be encouraged 
rather than the raising of other crops which 
will compete with those already raised in 
Florida, California and other parts of the 
United States. 


The Scientific American Supplement pub- 
lishes a remarkably interesting article by 
George T. Moore, plant physiologist of the 
Bureau of Plant Industry of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, on the bacteria which 
inhabit the roots of the various nitrogen- 
producing plants, such as cow-peas, soy 
beans, vetches, velvet beans, clovers, etc. 

The author states that the question of the 
available nitrogen supply in the world has 
come to be looked upon as lying at the very 
foundation of agriculture. Discussing the 
various means by which nitrogen is lost, he 
makes timely reference to the thousands of 
tons of explosives used in waging war, 
every battle liberating nitrogen, which, if 
applied to the soil, would increase the yield 
of wheat by thousands of bushels. Thus, 
the actual cost of war should be estimated 
at considerably more than is usually calcu- 
lated. Nitrogen is lost to the farm through 
a variety of ways, through sewage, through 
the removal of crops and through the work 
of certain bacteria which reduce nitrogen 
to ammonia or nitrogen gas, aggregating, in 
any country, an enormous loss of this most 
necessary and expensive fertilizing material. 
However, considering the other side of the 
question, even after the great beds of guano 
and nitrate of soda have been exhausted, 





Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombauilt’s 
Caustic Balsam 


The Lawrence-Wiiliams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








Professor Moore says that the nitrogen 
accumulating bacteria will remain, as they 
have always been, the real backbone of agri- 
culture, which'by various means capture the 
millions of tons of free nitrogen contained 
in the air. Ever since the early time of 
Pliny and other early writers upon agri- 
culture, it has been known that the clovers, 
beans, etc., did not require the same amount 
of fertilizer as other plants, and that they 
even benefited the soil.in which they grew. 
It has only been recognized within recent 
years that the little root tubercles, which can 
be easily seen with the naked eye upon the 
roots of any of the legumes, caused by 
minute bacteria, are responsible for this 
improvement, and that such plants have the 
faculty of securing immense quantities of 
nitrogen from the air. Through the grow- 
ing of the legumes soil is always capable of 
renewing its fertility. 

Important investigations are now in prog- 
ress by the department, since there are 
various kinds of these bacteria and those 
which cause the root tubercles to grow on 
certain of the legumes are not adapted to 
others of the fumily. The article is hand- 
somely illustrated with the roots of va- 
rious legumes. Those of the velvet bean 
show the most remarkable bunches of tu 
bercles. Guy E. MITCHELL. 
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The Columbian Museum. 
By Charles F. Kead, 
Clerk of the Bostonian Society. 

The last decade of the eighteenth cent- 
ury was an important era for amusement 
seekers in the town of Boston, for it was 
then that the two earliest places of amuse- 
ment opened their doors for public patron- 
age. They were known as Bowen’s Colum- 
bian Museum, established in 1791, and the 
Federal Street or Roston Theatre, which 
opened with a representation of the tragedy 
of Gustavus Vasa on Feb. 3, 1794. Of the 
first mentioned, it is my present purpose to 
write, leaving the other for a possible 
future consideration. 

Daniel Bowen established his museum, as 
a result of an exhibition ot wax-works at 
the American Coffee House in State street, 
and fora short time it was located in a hall 
over the school in Hollis street, at the 
South End, but in 1795 we find it estab- 
lished *‘ down town,’’ at the corner of Com- 
mon (now Tremont) and Bromfield : streets. 
It was here destroyed by fire on Jan. 15, 
1803, and the Boston Independent Chronicle 
of the seventeenth of the month thus re. 
cords its loss: ‘*On Saturday evening laft, 
about half paft fix, the Town was again 
alarmed with the ‘dreadful cry of FIRE! 
which proved to be in the Mufeum owned 
by MR. DANIEL BOWEN in Common 
ftreet. The building was fo inftantane- 
oufly enveloped in flames, that every exer- 
tion on the part of the inhabitants to pre- 
ferve the adjacent houfes proved ineffectual; 
and in one hour, the whole fquare of build- 
ings, viz.: The Mufeum with all its valu- 
able collections, and improved as the dwell- 
ing of MR. WILLIAM DOYLE, the houfe 
occupied by MRS. POLLARD on one fide, 
and on the other, the building owned and 
partly improved by MAJ. THOMAS BUM- 
STEAD, and partly by OTHELLO POL- 
LARD, which terminated at Bromfield’s 
Lane, fell a prey to the devouring element. 

** By this dreadful calamity, four families 
were at once deprived of their refidence, 
together with the greater part of their prop- 
erty. At prefent we are notable to deter- 
mine the cause of this fatal difafter, but it 
is believed to be accidental. The lofs fuf- 
tained we cannot eftimate; it is prefumed 
to exceed 50,000 dollars.”’ 

While in this location and before the fire, 
the museum must have been a source of 
wonderment to the steady, church-going 
citizens of Boston, judging by a broadside 
announcement of the ‘‘COLUMBIAN MU- 
SEUM, Head of the Mall, Boston,’”’ which 
is in the collections of the Bostonian Soci- 
ety: First we find described a long list of 
115 paintings, the first of which, said then 
to have been valued at $1000, was evidently 
saved from the fire, for it also is in the pos- 
session of the above-named society. It is 
an allegorical picture, painted on glass by 
Robert E. Pine, entitled ** America,’ and 
is well worth a close study. 

Next follows a description of an exhi- 
bition of wax figures, among which could 
be seen “ The late King of: France,’’ Louis 
XVI., ‘**George Washington, late Presi- 
dent of the United States ’’ and “* Dr. Frank- 
lin fitting at a table with the late Dr. Stiles, 
Prefident of Yale College, Connecticut.”’ 

Then followed a description of eight 
musical clocks on exhibition, and last we 
find mention of wonderful natural curiosi- 
ties, such as a “Stuffed Serpent, twenty- 
five feet long and twenty invhes around the 
body.” ‘*The Diamond Beetle, <he moft 
brilliant infect in the world,” and ‘‘a Large 
Fifh, caught in this harbor, which differs in 
appearance from any ever caught.’’ 

Mention is alfo made of a ‘* Menage of 
Living Animals,” among which are 2a 
** Bear, very tame, harmlefs, docile and 
playful, a Porcupine, Owls, etc. etc.” 








But the museum rose like a Pheenix from 
its ashes, and was soon re-established for a 
short time at least, at the corner of Milk 
and Oliver streets. In 1806 it continued its 
migrations, and we find it on Tremont street 
ovcupying the lot north of the King’s 
Chapel Burying Greund, and it was about 
this time that Daniel Bowen took William 
M. S. Doyle, the miniature painter, into 
partnership. 

On Jan. 16, 1807, the Columbian Museum 
was again destroyed by fire, and we are once 
more permitted to copy from a contempora- 
neous newspaper an account of the event 
which was accompanied by a sad fatality. 


FIRE. 

It s with peculiar regret we accord, that about 
half-past one o'clock Friday morning, the new 
and elegant building of the Columbian Museum, 
owned by Messrs. Bowen and Doyle, was dis- 
covered to be on fire, and which, with a part of 
the valuable Collection, was soon destroyed. 
The fire is supposed to have taken, by s@me ac- 
cident, in the story in which Mr. Martin ex- 
hibited his experiments and Phantasmagoria, as 
adv-rtised in the papers. Some time before .the 
flames were seen, a loud report was heard, sup- 
posed to be the explosion of some chemical prep- 
aration, and which was the cause of the dis- 
aster. We ara confident not the slightest blame 
can attach to Messrs. Bowen and Doyle for want of 
care and vigilance, and at half past-eleven o’clock 
on Thursday night Mr, Doyle was in the Museum 
to see if all the lamps and fires were extinguished. 
Itis remarkable that Thursday wasthe anniver- 
sary of the destruction of the Museum in 1803. At 
that time, Mr. Bowen, then sole proprietor, did, 
not feel it incumbent to solicit the publick aid in 
the establishment of his institution. But the sec~ 
ond calamity has so impaired the Proprietors, 
that an appeal to the benevolent, we under- 
stand, is an indispensable duty. We hope the ap- 
peal will not be made in vain; and that a liberal 
subscription will emable them to re-erect their 
building, and re-establish an Institution which 
has done credit to the town; afforded an inno- 
cent amusement to our citizens and strangers, 
and been a magnet which has attracted wealth 
from the interiour. The loss is estimated at 
$20,000. 

After the fire had subsided, a very melancholy 
catastrophe occurred. <A great part of the south 
wall of the Museum fell into the Chapel burying- 
ground and killed six young men, wounded sev- 
eral others. Those killed are: William, son of 
Capt. Michael Homer, aged eleven, a promising 
youth; John, son of Mr. Philip Uondon (one of 
the pressmen employed in the Centinel office), 
aged fourteen; Henry Fullerton, aged twenty, an 
apprentice of Mr. Richard Thayer, housewright; 
Isaac Peabody of Shirley, an. apprentice of Mr. 
John Leman, blacksmith, aged fifteen; Joshua 
Urann, an apprentice of Mr. Aves, cooper, aged 
seventeen, and James D. Beals, an apprentice 
of Mr. Jennings, wheelwright, aged thirteen. We 
do not understand that any of the wounds are 
mortal. 


A CARD. 
D. Bowen and W. M.S. Doyle, with heartfelt 


gratitude, express their thanks to their fellow- I 
citizens for their exertions in saving most of |, 


their collection in the Columbian Museum from 

the fire on Friday morning, and most sincerely 

sympathize with the parents and friends of the 

unfortunate youths who were accidentally killed 

and injured by the fall of a part of the building. 
Jan. 20, 1807. 


But the proprietors were undaunted by 
their misfortune, and evidently they hada 
“good thing ’’ as we say today, for on June 
2, 1807, the museum reopened at the old 
stand with new and wonderful attractions. 
Soon after this time Mr. Bowen sold out his 
interest to his partner, Mr. Doyle, and left 
Boston. 

Mr. Doyle continued the business alone 
until 1825, when he sold out to one Ethan 
A. Greenwood, portrait painter, who con- 
tinued the business under the name of the 
New England Museum, at 76 Court street. 

In 1841, Moses Kimball, in later years a 
distinguished citizen of Boston, gathered 
together on the old site, corner of Tremont 
and Bromfield streets, the remains of the 
New England Museum and others of a sim- 
ilar kind. From this enterprise of Mr. 


Kimball’s grew the celebrated: Boston Mu- W 


seum of pleasant memory, which existed 
from 1841 to 1903, a period of fifty-two years. 


Fertilizer Dropper 
for all hill crops 
will drop any 
amount required 
in each hill with- 


out waste. A splendid worker. Cir- 
culars and prices. 


RANDOLPH MFG. COMPANY, 
Lyndhurst, N. J. 


W.G. NASH. 


220 State Street, Boston. 
Nova Scotia Ground .Land Plaster, 


ALSO 


Lime, Cemeat and Sewer Pipe. 
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NO FARMER CAN AFFORD 


about EXCLUSIVE Features 
where Fence even thought be never buys it. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Michigan. 





Ignorance and laziness are often the 
cause of the farms being run down. The 
new ways must be followed in order to 
make a success oi farming, and one must 
work instead of sitting in soft-bottomed 
chairs. One instance of this is that ofa 
man who never could make his farm pay 
and was always poor, but when his son 
took command the farm prospered, simply 
because he was willing to work. No lazy 
or indolent man can make a success of farm- 
ing.—R. H. Libby, Newport, Me. 


Water Lifting. 


We have but to know your needs to give you 
highest service in 


PUMPS. 


Hand, Power and Steam. 




















FARMERS’ WANTS 
ONE CENT A WORD 


ers’ Want ent is established to allow 
om my Seeds, Fruits, etc.. 
is a charge of 

or 








RAVES’ Strains, White’ Wyandottes and White 

ks, are the ones that she 1 out tne e; and 

take home the blue ribbon and silver on. e have 

some of the birds. Kggs, $2.00 for 13 ODGKIN’S 
POULTRY PLANT, Northampton, Mass. 





EGISTERED Guernsey bull calf, six months, large, 
rugged. P. W. HITCHCOCK, Hawley, Mass. 





ULDEN Spangled Hesioeam. 1 have bred this 

variety since 187. My birds are beautiful and 

good layers. Can sell them at prices according to 
quality. JOHN LOWELL, « hestnut Hill, Mass. 





URE Cure for Croup. Guaran eed instant relief;a 

trial will convince you best of referen: es; sent 

anywhere on receipt of price, 5v cents per bortle. 
HARRY W. CASE Tariffville, Ct. 





milk daily. Cows, horses; everything complete. 


Fama to let 10 miles from Boston, making 4" cans of 
OX 4, E. Lexington. 








UFFUM UNION LINIMENT for man and opeast. 
It has no equal. It stands inaclass by itself. It 
cures anything that can be cured by any known lini- 
ment, and some things that nofother will. Its heal- 
ing qualities and penetrating for all lameness are 
wonderful. It removes all flesh bunches from cows’ 
knees and jaws, It cures sore and cracked teats; 
also cures fistulas, cuts and galls, shoe boils, etc. jt 
cures and relieves spavins, new ano old. It is war- 
ranted to satisfy all who use it. Send for circular for 
full information. Price 25¢c and 5fc per bottle. When 
ordering by mail, add 5c and l0c in stamps extra for 
ostage. Ask your —— for it, who will get it 
rom the wholesalers in Boston. ALBERT KIDDER, 
Proprietcr, Manchester, N. II. 





ple mailed without charge; early, second early, 

all or winter; four varieties for 10 cents; just to in- 

eeeee \ sm FRANCIS BRILL, Hempstead, Long 
N.Y. 


[Orie ISLAND cabbage seed given away, }-0z. sam- 





d 
bitches; all ages, colors, prices. CHARLES C. 


Oreiten Scotch Collie pups, grown dogs. broo 
YDER, Cummaquid, Mass. 





COTCH COLLIE pups pypnees. pedigree, trained 
parents. FRANK NYE, Oakham, Mass. 





EFORE buying hatching e or poultry supplies, 
qi for tree circulars. G SORGECHAPI ud: 
uw, 8. 





ANTED-—Situation as working foreman on farm, 
by trustworthy, responsible married man, one 
ebild; understands farming in all its branches; 14 
years in last place: no liquor or tobacco, best of refer 
ences, Address BOX 39, Swansea Village, Mass. 


LE—Victor half circle hay press, in first-class 
Bargain. Capacity one ton per hour. W. 
S. VINTON, R F DNo. 2, Rockville, Ct. 








REES—81 worth up at wholesale prices. Send to 

G. C. STONE’S, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, 

. Y., for 8-page ae Established 37 years. Se 
cure varieties now, pay in spring. 





MPROVED large Engited Yorkshire swine, from im- 
ported stock. A. A. BRADLEY, Frewsburg, N. Y. 





E furnish good situations in Christian families at 
geod Sm at all kinds of housework. Write te 
LVATION ARMY EMPLOYMENT D 


MENT, 124 W. l4th street, New York City. 


1000 Main St., Brocktor, y 


Auction and Commission |)... 


Horses, Mules ai Ponies 


and manufacturer of Carriages, W:.. 
and Horse Goods of every de 


Auction Sales every Friday a: 4, » 
PRIVATE SALES 1), 


We carry a stock of single ani 
carts, farm and team wagons, anc | dump 
est stoc 


i ‘rnesg 





k of harness of any con abd 3 
England and sell at the lowest pric. Shida 
and regular end spring Boston st; |. sphie 
All correspondence cheerfully 4: ame 
answered. nply 

WANTED. 


HUSBAND"AND WIFE i" 2 
£ accom, 


Farm from June, 1904, with every f., 
able them to acquire practical k), 
farming. Location desired near som. - 
periment Station. Address with ful! ; 
ANGLO-INDIAN, 
Care P.O. Bex 1985, Boston, |; '. 


FOR SALE 


Bay mare, 7 years, 16 hands, sound a 
wears nothing but harness, very stead, ‘ 
pany i with very little work paced 5 mile. | “ 
colt 





qin one afternoon. Will take pro; 

as part payment. Any one wantiny ne 
cheap and cheap looking need not app|y — 
J. W. LEGGETT, Jack 





Queen Quality Herd of Registered 
urecs. 


We are offering well-bred early spring toa ice 
gilts ready to breed, June pigs of good | and 
reeding. Also some very fine August pis her 


sex. Everything with goes color, good bone. th 
and strictly Queen on ity. pie 
IRA R. JORDAN, Palesti: 





Walnut Greve Herd of Poiand-Chinas. 


Pigs for sale at reasonable prices, sired by Ram 
sey’s L. & W. Perfection, J.’s Big Chief, L. & W. Per. 
fection, Top Chief’s Best and out of sows that have 
been producing winners. 

J.M. RAMSEY, Mt. Carmel, Wabash (o.. [/). 





Durec-Jersey Pigs. 


March and April farrow, both sexes, unrelated, 
Cc. C. McCUTCHEN, Canton, Ill, 








‘ C re 4 oe 
#e . ee’ sa > 
A Clever Rig 

Attracts considerable attention, especially if 
everything is in keeping. A harness, a cart, 
whip, driver, and all must be quite like the 
grooming ano attention shown to the horse. 
A horsz to be lively, well and attractive 
must be properly fed. Glosserine will nouvish 
his skin and produce soft, silky hair. Perz 
fectly harmless. Article of unquestionable 
value. Found in the best stables. Printed 
matter if you want it. Price $2. delivered. 


W. KR. PARMS CO., BOSTON, MASS, 
Gea Distributors. 








CHARLES A. GREEN. 
The Bank President who Peddled Strawberries. 


A Bit oF PERSONAL HiIstory.—Mr. Green 
spent twelve years of his early life ina brk 
at Rochester, N. Y. He was a clerk, t 
cashier and finally largest owner and pres! 

He left the bank to begin fruit growing. 
Green’s Fruit Grower was established ' 
twenty-five years ago. It has 110,000 suo 
scribers, more than any similar magazine 
published. During the first year Mr. Giccn 
reserved only twelve acres of his large ‘1m 
for his beginning in fruit growing. He 
planted an orchard of apples, peaches, 
pears, quinces and a small vineyard. 5: 
the rows of orchard trees he plant: 
berries, currants, blackberries and straw! 
He calls the strawberry the poor man’s ' 
since they came into bearing quickly anv 
him money at a time when it was neede«! 
other small fruits soon came into bearin 
bore abundantly. Mr. Green says th 
leaving the bank, he went about the s 
peddling his strawberries and othe! 
fruits. Later on, Mr. Green added « 

of cherry trees, pear and plum tr 
started to propagate trees and other 
products, doing all the budding and 

with his own hands. Green’s Nurs 
Rochester, N. Y., has just issued a 
catalogue of 116 pages. If is sent ° 
application by postal card. This com) 

a national reputation for fair dealin 

tion this paper and get copy of Gre«! 
magazine free. 





ANTED—At once, single man, or boy over 17, on 
farm; pres Some with famil \ermenent Bi 
tion to right parties. P.O. ROX 58, ackinton, Mass 


N able-bodied girl for general housework, e. Give 
Ls om ROSPECT FARM, South ing 
° je 








(Pp apeE-<eRp man on farm, either married o 
single. Write ‘* SAXON,” Belchertown, Mass. 





ANTED—Would like to correspond with parties 
wanting a successful manager of s 
town farm; American. temperate, married, used to 
handling men and tools, particulars and references on 

application. BOX 104, Buckland, 








fence 1, by American, as working foreman or 
other responsible position on farm; good refer- 
ences, thoroughly cempetent. I. B. WITHERELL, 
Longmeadow, Mass. 





ANTED—Position as foreman in first-c 
bottling establishment. or of dairy. Ped p—4 
reneegeee. FOREMAN, Mitchell Dairy, Washing- 
» Ct. 





married, American, best of references. C. H 


Pomarriod head man on dairy farm or manager, 
uglass. General Delivery, Boston, Mass. . 





ANTED—Position as working foreman on up-to- 
date dairy farm, or would hire 
aud tools. X 191, West Swanzey, Nn. reek nr 





ANTED—By young American dairyman, situation 
as second hand in creamery or cheese $ 
feferences. G. A. CADWELL, Chester, = 


ANTED—Position in cream: by you man 
maker of fancy butter. LUTHER 
aple Ave., Saratoga Springs, N. Y. suthe, ai 





Lot of bdeautifo' 
Kittens in exquis' 
charming 4isp0#'! 
very stylish. S¢ 

for pictures {ilust:* 


WALNUT RIDGE * 
Box 3144, Bos! 
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ar 
Facts ©... 
ior 


and opinions © Ms 
naught agains ‘ un 
neh 
ak en facts w bout out 
ways 
ready, 


mediately, .all 
weathers, all 
places, all times. 
WOOD Sawin 
Ses Also. 


Honest Goods, Fair Prices, 
Square Treatment. 


Atlantic Gasoline Engine Co., 
196 se ST., oo Mass. Nd 





























